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bridge to progress 


Decentralization! 
Once a nation of farm and city folk, three of every five of us 
now live in suburbs and small towns. This trend is strong 
in General Telephone territory. Here, in the communities we serve 
in 21 states, fields become factory sites . . . towns grow into cities. 
Providing that modern bridge to progress . . . dependable, low-cost telephone service 


; we are-serving this new America. And growing with it. 


GENERAL ee SYSTEM 


Oo MADISON AVENUE, N E W YORK. Y. 














More jobs—through science 





From the earth, air, and water come new things for all of us—and new jobs 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATURE area limitless frontier, a con- 
tinuing challenge to science. Out of them, scientists are 
developing new materials that benefit us all in many ways. 


A CHEMICAL A MONTH —The scientists of Union 
Carbide, for example, have introduced an average of 
one new chemical per month for over twenty-five years. 

Some of these have led to the growth of important 
industries, such as plastics and man-made textiles. This, 
in turn, has meant more opportunities, more jobs — in 
construction, manufacturing, engineering and sales, as 
well as in research. 


IN OTHER FIELDS, TOO, the people of Union Carbide 
have helped open new areas of benefit and opportunity. 
Their alloy metals make possible stainless and other fine 
steels; the oxygen they produce helps the sick and is 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries Dynel Textile Fibers 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
PrestT-O-LITE Acetylene 


essential to the metalworker; their carbon products serve 
the steelmakers and power your flashlight. 


PROGRESS THROUGH RESEARCH— Union Carbide has 
23 research and development laboratories constantly 
working in major fields of science to continue this record 
of product development—and more jobs through science. 


FREE: Learn how ALLoys, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 
and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
“Products and Processes” booklet E. 


Unton CaRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [IM NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 





HAYNES STELLITE Alloys PyYROFAX Gas 


UNION Carbide 


LINDE Oxygen 
NATIONAL Carbons 
ACHESON Electrodes 





Bigger CAKES 
for longer COILS 


Another 2,000 kw diesel-generator set has been added 
to the power plant of the Raritan Copper Works to 
provide more current for its electrolytic copper refinery. 


Casting wheel at the Raritan Copper Works houses 
12 water-cooled molds made of copper, used for 
casting copper cakes up to 3,000 pounds. 


COPPER CAKES HAVE PUT ON WEIGHT 


at the Raritan Copper Works of International Smelting 
and Refining Company, a subsidiary of Anaconda. 
Heretofore, the maximum weight was 840 pounds. 

But now, with the recent completion of a new casting 
plant, parallel-sided copper cakes ranging in weight 
from-1,800 to 3,000 pounds are regularly produced 
on the casting wheel illustrated above. 


This means that The American Brass Company, 

an Anaconda fabricating subsidiary, is able to supply 
its customers with larger and heavier copper 

plates; also with longer unjointed coils of 

strip copper in very thin gages. These 

longer coils, in demand by industry, enable 

users to operate their machines more 

economically — with fewer interruptions. 


This new casting plant, the largest of its 
kind, is another example of Anaconda’s continuing 
program to meet industry’s evermore exacting 


requirements for copper and copper alloy products. 
54291A 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 


Greene Cananea Copper Company 


Anaconda Aluminum Company 
co e Be e Mi pS : he G COM PANY Anaconda Sales Company 


International Smelting and Refining Company 
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Giant of materials-handling machines, the 
Ross Carrier shares the exclusive advan- 
tage of all Clark machines: ifs vital 
components are built by 


LAR 


EQUIPMENT 


Outstanding Name in 
POWER-TRANSMISSION ENGINEERING 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS: BUCHANAN e BENTON HARBOR 
end JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT... 
TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTOR UNITS e FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS e POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS @ POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS @ GEARS AND FORGINGS 





SAV 








TIME AND MONEY 
BY USING THE 


HANDY RECORD BOOK 


Designed for Big or Small Investors 


ONLY $1 enables you to keep your finan- 
cial facts up to date this easy, modern way. 
THE HANDY RECORD BOOK saves you 
time and money by showing at a glance your 
holdings and their cost, dividends and inter- 
est received, automatic record of capital 
gains and losses . . . invaluable for State 
and Federal income tax purposes. 


—= Send $1, plus 10¢ postage, for each book ~~ 


HANDY RECORD BOOK CO. 
P. O. Box #83, Bronx Central Station 
New York 51, N. Y. 

(Or at Leading Stationers) 
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We are equipped to service any 
size order and welcome the op- 
portunity to do so. Our booklet 
“Odd Lot & Round Lot Trading” 
is yours for the asking. 

Write Dept. W. 


| 
John Muir&.@ 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 





Out-of-town convoy heads for the hurricane area. 


Telephone Men and Supplies 
Were on the Way 
Before the Winds Died Down 


Carol, Edna and Hazel, as you may 
remember, were no ladies. They came rag- 
ing in from the sea, to leave New England 
and eight eastern states reeling from the 
wrath of wind and flood. 


It was, as always, a challenge to the 
telephone companies. Local employees re- 
sponded instantly. Companies in other 
states were quick to send help. 


“The hurricane had not blown itself 
out,” said one newspaper editorial, “‘before 
aid was on its way. Expert repair crews 
with their familiar green trucks hurried 
into the stricken communities with the 
dispatch of reserve army divisions rushing 


to stem an enemy break-through in a vital 
Giant trees were uprooted and broken like matchsticks by winds battle line.” 
of more than 100 miles an hour. 


Along with the will and the skill of 
telephone people to handle emergencies 
came the millions of miles of wire and the 
thousands of tons of equipment that were 
needed for the job. These were provided 
by Western Electric, the Bell System’s 
manufacturing and supply unit. 


One of the heart-warming things to us 
was the friendly understanding of the 
people in the storm-ridden communities. 


To them go the thanks of all the tele- 
phone men and women who took part in 
the work of restoration. 

Many automobiles were almost “Thanks,” says local installer 
submerged by floods. to out-of-town helper. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Locat to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 











Photos by Gulf Oil, U. S. Steel and Westinghouse Elec 


$500 Billion Within Ten Years! 


That's the goal President Eisenhower has set for our 


national output. This rise of nearly forty per cent in 


one decade would be a record peacetime achievement 


. pe in terms of 1953 dollars in 
order to remove the distorting 
effect of changes in the price level, 
our national output has risen from 
$102 billion in 1909 (the earliest year 
for which comparable estimates are 
available) to $365 billion in 1953. 
This growth has, of course, been 
highly uneven, due mainly to the ef- 
fects of wars and postwar economic 
readjustments. From $110 billion in 
1915, Gross National Product rose to 
$132 billion only three years later, 
then fell back to $111 billion in an- 
other three years. The 1929 peak of 
$178 billion was followed by a low of 
$123 billion in 1933 and this in turn 
by a World War II high of $319 
billion. Last year’s total slightly ex- 
ceeded the 1952 level of $350 billion. 

Variations such as this, which have 
been witnessed on a smaller scale 
even during periods of continuous 
peace, make it extremely difficult to 
predict the probable level of output 
for any specific period in the future. 
We have no way of knowing in ad- 
vance what level of military outlays 
may be needed in a given year, or 
whether the business cycle will be in 
ascending or descending phase at the 
time. The actual value of output will 
be strongly affected by inflationary or 
deflationary price trends during the 
intervening years. 

Nevertheless, by making certain 
broad assumptions it is possible to 
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By Allan F. Hussey 


establish approximate goals which 
should be met in future on the basis 
of past and prospective future trends 
in population, technology and other 
relevant factors. President Eisen- 
hower set such a goal for 1965 in his 
recent State of the Union message. 
He stated: “. . . within ten years our 
annual national output can rise from 
its present level of about $360 billion 
to $500 billion, measured in dollars of 
stable buying power.” 

This would be an increase of nearly 
forty per cent, more than has ever 
been achieved before in any peacetime 
decade since the economy attained 
anything remotely resembling its 
present magnitude. Thus, the $500 
billion goal appears to be wishful 
thinking, or perhaps a figure picked 
out of a hat. It is definitely not the 
latter, and need not be the former. 
This projection is amply supported by 
a careful study made late last year by 
the staff of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. The conclu- 
sions in this study agree closely with 
1965 projections made by other au- 
thorities, and are in line with projec- 
tions made for 1960 by the National 
Planning Association and for 1975 by 
the Paley Commission. 

The Joint Economic Committee 
staff study started with the assump- 
tions that the present uneasy peace 


would continue, that there would be 
no major change in the price level, 
and that unemployment in 1965 
would amount to about four per cent 
of the civilian labor force (against 2.4 
per cent in 1953 and 5 per cent in 
1954). This still leaves many vari- 
ables, but one of major importance— 
namely, population—can be predicted 
with considerable accuracy. 

The entire 1965 working force, on 
whose efforts production will depend, 
has already been born; thus future 
changes in fertility trends will affect 
only the population under ten years 
of age, who will comprise less than 
twenty per cent of the anticipated 190 
million total. It is expected that civil- 
ian employment (excluding 3 million 
persons in the armed forces and an 
equal number unemployed) will total 
73 million, against 62 million in 1953. 

With agricultural employment con- 
tinuing its long term decline (to 5.5 
million from 6.7 million in 1953) and 
a’ moderate increase in the number of 
Government workers, private non- 
agricultural employment should rise 
to 60 million from 49.4 million. As- 
suming that annual hours per worker 
in private industries drop by 0.8 per 
cent a year and that productivity rises 
by 3 per cent a year in agriculture 
and by 21% per cent a year elsewhere 
(less than recent rates of gain in both 
cases), private gross product should 

Please turn to page 58 















he stocks comprising the follow- 
ing tabulation cover a wide range 
of industries. There also are numer- 
ous other ways in which they lack 
similarity. But the companies they 
represent do have two important 


Wi Aristocrats of the Stock List 


things in common: Each has paid 
common dividends for a quarter cen- 
tury or more, and each has operated 
profitably since incorporation. _ 

In this list of 111 veterans, 43 
not only operated without a deficit in 


any year of their existence, but divi- 
dends have been paid without inter- 
ruption for 50 years or more; 27 
others have paid in each annual peri- 
od for 40 to 49 years, also with no 
deficits charged against them in any 
year. The remaining 41 have oper- 
ated profitably and missed no divi- 
dends for 25 to 39 years. 











F 
25 to 39 Years : 
Year -~Dividends— Year Dividends 
Incor- Paid Total Recent Incor- Paid Total Recent : 
porated Since 1954 Price Yield porated Since 1954 Price Yield 
Adams-Millis ............ 1928 1928 $2.00 32 63% eS ene 1916 1918 $3.00 54 5.6% 
Air Reduction ........... 1915 1917 140 31 4.5 Ee ee 1913 1922 2.60 47 55 
Allied Chemical ......... 1920 1921 3.00 97 3.1 Lily-Tulip Cup .......... 1929 1929 240 98 24 
American Can ........... 1901 1923 1.55 42 3.7 Sy ee 1919 1923 090 20 4.5 
American Safety Razor... 1919 1922 0.50 9 5.6 Macy (R. H.)......... ... 1919 1927 160 29 5.5 | 
Anchor Hocking Glass... 1928 1929 1.80 35 5.1 Mead Johnson .......... 1915 1927 080 24 3.3 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1907. 1919 *1.50 37 4.0 Melville Shoe ........... 1916 1916 1.80 32 ‘5.6 
Beneficial Loan .......... 1929 1929 240 53 4.5 Midwest Oil ............ 1911 1920 140 26 5.4 
a, ee eee 1898 1927 3.00 46 6.5 Minneapolis-Honeywell ( 
Bickford’s Inc. .......... 1929 1929 0.80 12 6.7 I ie cars dios eras 1927. 1928 2.60 101 2.6 
Columbian Carbon ....... 1921 1916 2.00 49 4.1 National Steel ........... 1929 1930 3.00 63 48 
Columbus & So. Ohio Elec. 1906 1926 1.60 30 5.3 Newberry (J. J.)......... 1923 1928 2.00 36 5.6 
Continental Can ......... 1913 1923 2.70 75 3.6 Pacific Gas & Electric.... 1905 1919 2.20 45 5.0 
Corn Peeeets .......... 1906 1920 3.85 83 4.5 Philip Morris ........... 1919 1928 3.00 40 7.5 
Endicott Johnson ........ 1919 1919 160 29 5.5 Sunshine Biscuits ........ 1912 1927 400 83 48 
Family Finance ......... 1927. 1929 140 24 58 Union Carbide & Carbon. 1917 1917 2.50 84 3.0 ) 
General American Transp. 1916 1919 2.621459 4.4 EE eres 1890 1916 2.20 55 4.0 
General Baking .......... 1911 1921 0.60 10 6.0 Uaeleed Biecwit .......... 1927. 1928 1.50 30 5.0 
General Foods .......... 1922 22 275 7 36 i eer eee 1901 1920 10.00 221 2.2 
Industrial Rayon ........ 1925 1930 3.00 49 6.1 Universal Leaf Tobacco... 1918 1927 2.05 32 6.3 | 
Int’l Business Machines.. 1911 1916 *3.80 359 1.1 Waldorf System ......... 1919 1919 100 13 7.7 : 
40 to 49 Years | 
American Gas & Electric. 1906 1910 $1.68 42 40% Liggett & Myers......... 1911 1912 $5.00 63 7.9% | 
Central Aguirre Sugar..-. 1899 1915 160 20 8.0 May Dept. Stores........ 1910 1911 180 36 5.0 7 
Comb. Engineering ...... 1912 14912 *3.00 58 5.2 National Lead ........... 1891 1906 210 57 37 } 
Consolidated Gas (Balt.).. 1906 1910 140 31 4.5 Owens-Illinois Glass ..... 1907 1907 4.00 109 3.7 
Consumers Power ....... 910 1913 220 48 4.6 Pacific Lighting ......... 1886 1909 2.00 39 5.1 
Detroit Edison .......... 1903 1909 1.60 34 4.7 Public Service Electric & 
General Cigar ........... 1906 1909 100 26 3.9 Ee re ne ee 903 1907 1.60 29 535 
eee 1901 1906 3.50 70 5.0 Scranton Electric ........ 1907. 1907 100 23 4.4 
Lg) Ae Ss eee 1906 1907 1.50 35 4.23 So. California Edison..... 1909 1910 2.00 46 44 
Helme (G. W.).......... 1911 1912 160 23 6.9 Standard Oil (Calif.)..... 1911 1912 *3.00 75 4.0 
Hercules Powder ........ 1912 1913 3.00 99 3.0 Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 1886 1913 3.00 55 5.5 
International Shoe ....... 1911 1913 240 43 5.6 a ee eee 1911 1912 1.20 18 6.7 
Island Creek Coal........ 1910 1912 100 22 4.6 Woolworth (F. W.)...... 1911 1912 2.50 52 48 
Kresge (5S. &.)........... 1912 1913 180 32 5.6 Wrigley (Wm. Jr.)....... 1910 1913 4.00 89 4.5 
90 Years or More 
Aome Bepel ............. 1885 1901 $1.60 27 59% MacAndrews & Forbes... 1902 1903 $3.00 50 6.0% 
American Snuff ......... 1900 1903 240 40 6.0 National Biscuit ......... 1898 1899 200 43 4.7 
American Tel. & Tel..... 1880 1881 9.00 174 5.1 National Fuel Gas....... 1902 1903 100 20 5.0 
American Tobacco ....... 1904 1905 440 65 68 New England Tel. & Tel.. 1883 1886 8.00 137 5.9 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... 1899 1902 150 30 5.0 New Jersey Zinc......... 1880 1882 1.25 45 2.6 
ee i Ee eee 1899 1899 *280 63 4.4 Norfolk & Western...... 1896 1901 3.50 51 7.0 
Boston Edison .......... 1886 1897 2.80 54 5.2 PN TENG oc cdesvicsss 1900 1900 135 41 3.3 
Burroughs Corp. ......... 1886 1895 085 25 3.4 Philadelphia Electric .... 1902 1902 1.75 38 4.6 
Chesebrough Mfg. ....... 1880 1883 400 79 5.1 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... 1878 1886 600 80 7.5 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 1837 1853 *1.00 24. 42 Procter & Gamble........ 1890 1891 3.45 95 3.6 
City Products ........... 1894 1894 250 36 6.9 Mea@iae Go. ..........:. 1896 1905 2.00 33 6.1 
ee 1886 1893 5.00 118 - 4.2 Reynolds Tobacco ....... 1899 1900 240 53 4.5 
Commonwealth Edison .. 1887 1890 *1.80 45 4.0 Standard Oil (N. J.)..... 1882 1882 4.55 109 42 
Consolidated Edison ..... 1884 1885 240 46 5.2 Stertiag Dram ........... 1901 1902 225 46 4.9 
eee 1875 1881 3.00 147 2.1 Tampa Electric ......... 1899 1900 0.93 26 3.6 
Cream of Wheat......... 1897 1900 185 30 6.1 Union Pacific ........... 1897 1900 600 143 4.2 
Diamond Match ......... 1881 1882 2.00 55 3.6 CS Tea 1899 1899 3.00 53 5.7 
rrr er 1903 1904 °5.50 162 3.4 United Gas Improvement. 1882 1885 1.80 38 4.7 
Eastman Kodak ......... 1901 1902 200 69 2.9 United Shoe Machinery.. 1899 1905 250 52 48 
General Electric ........ 1892 1899 147 50 3.0 Washington Gas Light... 1866 1852 1.80 39 4.6 
Hartford Electric Lt...... 168i 1901 275 S35 58 West Virginia Pulp & 
MNOS GA: vcs socvcss 1902 1902. 2.00 49 4.1 ee ee eee ree 1899 1899 140 38 3.7 


*Also paid stock. 
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What Groups Now 
In the Glamour Box? 


Diverse fields, ranging from antibiotics to zirconium, have 


had market whirls because of unusual growth potentials. Which 


groups may attract similar investment interest in the future? 


By Louis J. Rolland 


Ma records of a substantial 
number of common stocks am- 
ply demonstrate that “glamour” or 
“romance” can frequently propel an 
issue further and faster than the most 
commendable earnings and dividend 
record. At least, that has been the 
case with such recent glamour groups 
as oil-rich railroads, chlorophyll com- 
panies, and producers of almost any 
rare metal ending with the letters 
“tum.” 

But fashions change in securities 
and today few if any analysts are 
recommending commitments in the 
chlorophyll field. Ebullient predic- 
tions concerning the future of tran- 
sistors have been revised downward. 
The air conditioning boom has un- 
dergone considerable cooling off as a 
result of overproduction. The high- 
powered future visualized for ultra- 
sonics or “silent sound” has been 
tempered by a more realistic appraisal 
of the immediate potentialities of 
high-frequency sound waves. And 
with regard to the Number One 
glamour field, atomic energy, one of 
Wall Street’s more astute observers* 
has commented that “if atomic energy 
emerges significantly in: its civilian 
applications as hoped for . . . it will 
benefit many industries as well as the 
so-called atomic ones. In plain Eng- 
lish, a Sears Roebuck may do as well 
as a result of rising prosperity and 
_*Armand G. Erpf of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Company. 
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a higher standard of living as many 
atomic stocks overdiscounting their 
future.” 

This is not to say that a healthy 
dash of imagination is not useful in 
selecting the du Ponts and IBMs of 
the future. Quite the contrary. To- 
day’s daily living—which may com- 
mence with a “pressurized” shave, 
followed by the assimilation of frozen 
orange juice and instant coffee, and 
the wearing of garments heavily 
weighted with synthetic fibers — is 
far different from that of a quarter- 
century ago. Thus, it is not at all far- 
fetched to assume that life 25 or 50 
years hence may represent an equally 
radical departure from that which we 
know today. The dauger lies in dis- 
counting too much too soon, just as 
1929 prices for many growth stocks 
proved cheap—but not until 20 years 
later! 

From today’s numerous glamour 
fields, ten have been culled as groups 
which eventually may capture the 
public’s fancy just as lithium and 
uranium did in 1954. Some of these 
have been in the public eye for some 
time. Because of their unusual poten- 
tialities, however, investors ‘might 
well take an interest in developments 
in these fields—remembering at the 
same time that one atomic submarine 
does not make an atomic navy. Per- 
spective is just as essential as imag- 
ination for a sound approach to in- 
vesting. 


Hormone Drugs: Now the third- 
ranking group in ethical drug sales 
(after antibiotics and vitamins), the 
hormone field seems certain to expand 
considerably in the years ahead. Lead- 
ing drug firms currently are matching 
research brains in a race to achieve 
synthetic production of aldosterone— 
a newly isolated steroid produced by 
the adrenal gland. Hormone-vitamin 
preparations are being increasingly 
used to combat diseases of old age, 
a medical field which will grow in im- 
portance as the average life span 
rises. (Merck, Pfizer, and Schering 
are important factors in this field.) 


Solar Energy: Looking beyond 
the era of nuclear-generated power, 
the sun promises a perpetual supply 
of power without the dangers of radi- 
ation problems in disposing of deadly 
by-products. While the amounts of 
solar energy which have thus far been 
converted into continuous power are 
limited, progress can be expected in 
this field as greater attention is de- 
voted to meeting our increasing ener- 
gy requirements — which eventually 
will exhaust usable supplies of coal, 
oil, and gas. 


Powdered Metals: By “baking” 
pre-formed metal powder in a fur- 
nace, precision parts (such as auto- 
motive piston rings and bearings) 
can be turned out which require al- 
most no finishing. Unusual alloys 
can also be used which would not be 
practical with other production meth- 
ods. Companies active in the prom- 
ising field of powder metallurgy in- 
clude Sylvania Electric, Yale & 
Towne, Glidden, and Tennessee Cor- 
poration. 


New Types of Plastics: In the 
past 25 years, consumption of plas- 
tics has increased more than 95 times 
and substantial growth lies ahead for 
epoxy resins, used in paints and sur- 
face coatings; for polyethylene in 
plastic pipe and packaging ; and poly- 
ester resins in auto bodies, baby car- 
riages, luggage, etc. Irradiation in 
atomic piles holds promise of impart- 
ing unusual characteristics to plastic 
materials. (Union Carbide, Dow, du 
Pont and a host of other companies 
are major plastic producers. ) 


Atomic Instruments: This some- 
what overlooked field now consists of 
Please turn to page 50 
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AIRCRAFT @ Unit output of mili- 
tary aircraft declined 
slightly last year but airframe weight pro- 
duced was about the same as in 1953, bring- 
ing sales of aircraft engines, propellers and 
spare parts to an estimated total of $8.6 
billion compared with $8.5 billion in the 
previous year. Tonnage volume was main- 
tained principally because of the increased 
size and complexity of combat planes but 
as unit output continues to decline, as is 
expected this year, dollar volume may re- 
cede from the relatively high 1954 levels. 
Largely depending on how military con- 
tracts are distributed among the airframe 
and parts manufacturers, the results of 
some of the leaders are expected to decline, 
but the Government’s spread-the-work pol- 
icy is designed to keep as many companies 
as possible fully occupied. Deliveries of 
civilian air transports, a minor part of the 
business, are not expected to equal the 
1953-54 rate. 

Earnings prospects, while still good, are 
probably less favorable on the whole than 
at the beginning of last year. The guided 
missile program as well as research, test- 
ing equipment and other facilities, will still 
require sizable expenditures but future 
trends are largely unpredictable because of 
the unrealized potentialities of many newly- 
developed projects. 


ATR @ The a mise 

senger travel tends to 
TRANSPORT follow general busi- 

ness conditions, and 
thus passenger traffic of the U. S. airlines 
this year should show further gains. Reve- 
que passenger miles flown by the trunk- 
lines in 1954 are estimated at 16 billion, up 
\2 per cent from 1953. The rising volume 
of mail shipments should offset somewhat 
lower rates but continuing expansion of 
low-fare coach travel will hold operating 
profit margins in check. However, since 
added depreciation charges, resulting from 


new planes and equipment, will not be as 
heavy for many companies as in 1954, ac- 
tual results should improve. Non-recurring 
profits from sale of surplus aircraft will be 
smaller this year but greater seating capac- 
ity and efficiency of the modernized plane 
fleet will be favorable earnings factors. 
There continues to be the problem of rising 
costs (for instance, cost of fuel per reve- 
nue-mile has increased 106 per cent since 
1946). For the domestic trunk line indus- 
try, revenues rose during 1954 by 9.84 per 
cent over 1953 but expenses climbed 11.92 
per cent. The overseas carriers should 
continue to enjoy rising passenger traffic 
despite continued keen competition from 
foreign lines. While there have been re- 
cent cuts in overseas air mail payments, a 
shift of all trans-ocean military mail to 
the commercial air lines seems in prospect. 
And the growth trend in air-freight busi- 
ness shows no signs of abatement. 

All in all, higher traffic totals and re- 
sultant revenue gains appear in prospect 
for 1955, and earnings results should be 
somewhat better than those shown for last 
year. Dividend rates, however, are not 
likely to vary much from those now pre- 


vailing. 
AUTOMOBILES °. Further inten- 
sification of the 
competitive struggle among the automobile 
makers looms ahead in 1955. According to 
the most optimistic estimates, the industry 
will turn out 5.8 million passenger cars 
this year compared with 5.5 million in 1954. 
General Motors, which accounted for 52 
per cent of the market last year, expects 
another good year of sales and earnings. 
Chrysler, meanwhile, is making all-out ef- 
forts to recapture its former 20 per cent 
share of total sales, and a sharp recovery 
in earnings seems in prospect for this year. 
Prospects for the three independent car 
makers, on the other hand, are uncertain 
in view of the fierce rivalry they face. 


An important factor in this year’s out- 
look is a possible strike by the auto union, 
principally over a guaranteed annual wage, 
when present labor contracts expire in the 
spring and summer. Fear of such an event 
partially explains the high production goals 
scheduled for the first quarter of 1955. 

Manufacturers of commercial vehicles 
should experience some increase in produc- 
tion after a decline of about 15 per cent 
last year. However, stiff competitive con- 
ditions will again tend to restrict margins, 
and this group’s showing is not likely to 
be impressive except that good gains are 
likely in some cases where 1954 results 
were severely depressed. Dividend pay- 
ments by all companies in the industry 
should not vary greatly from current rates 


BUILDING ° The already booming 


construction industry ex- 
pects to step up its operations by five per 
cent in 1955. Activity will be stimulated 
by the liberal provisions of the 1954 Hous- 
ing Act and a proposed increase of $50 
billion in the ten-year Federal and State 
highway program. Total construction ex- 
penditures, including maintenance, may ap- 
proach $52 billion, against $49 billion in 
1954. The bulk of the expected increase 
is accounted for by an estimated ten per 
cent rise in outlays for private residential 
building. Total dwelling starts, including 
a small amount of public housing, may ex- 
ceed 1.25 million units, as against 1.20 mil 
lion for 1954. 

Non-residential construction should als« 
expand, with larger outlays for highways 
commercial structures and schools offset- 
ting slight declines in industrial building 
and atomic energy installations. The in- 
dustry’s high hopes for 1955 assume no 
international disturbances, and no major 
work stoppages, as well as maintenance of 
liberal financing terms and relatively sta- 
bilized costs. 

With the exception of the keenly-com- 
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petitive heating equipment field, earnings 
of most companies dependent on the con- 
struction industry should score further 
gains on the indicated rise in activity. 
Cement, gypsum products, asphalt, paint, 
and air conditioning companies have ex- 
ceptionally good prospects. Dividends 
should continue to be well covered, and 
some increases are possible for the cement 
makers and several other industry leaders. 

@ After a slight de- 


CHEMICALS cline in the first half, 


the chemical industry’s sales quickly re- 
covered to lift full 1954 volume slightly 
above the record results of the preceding 
year. The pick-up is expected to continue 
well into this year, and barring any inter- 
ruption in the current recovery of indus- 
trial activity, most chemical companies 
have favorable prospects for a moderate 
sales gain in 1955. 

Some basic chemicals not before in over- 
supply, such as ammonia and polyethylene, 
will be under competitive pressure this 
year as the result of expanded facilities. 
Overcapacity may present problems in a 
few other chemicals, but in view of the in- 
dustry’s dynamic growth potential such 
conditions should prove temporary. The 
decline in government spending has about 
leveled off, and inventory reduction is now 
changing to accumulation. Prospects for 
further expansion by the industry in 1955 
and over the long term continue promising, 
particularly in plastics, petrochemicals, 
synthetic fibres and rubber, and the new 
lightweight wonder metals. 

There will probably be as much diver- 
gence among the earnings of individual 
companies this year as there was in 1954, 
and gains are likely to be held to modest 
proportions. Mounting charges for de- 
preciation and amortization will generally 
handicap profit margins and in instances 
where lapse of EPT permitted sharp rises 


last year, further increases will not be sub- 
stantial. On the whole, dividend payments 
should match those of 1954. 


COPPER °® The copper industry be- 


gins 1955 with considerably 
brighter prospects than those prevailing 
at the start of 1954. A year ago, the in- 
dustry was burdened with heavy stocks in 
the hands of producers. A large supply 
of Chilean copper also acted as a depres- 
sant on the market and there were wide- 
spread predictions of a break in the price 
of the metal. However, European demand 
picked up, the Government stockpile ab- 
sorbed large quantities of Chilean metal, 
and a wave of strikes cut sharply into 
available supplies during the second half of 
last year. 

Domestic shipments of the red metal 
last year dipped to about 1.2 million tons 
compared with 1.4 million tons in 1953. 
However, refined copper stocks in produc- 
ers’ hands are currently at or near the 
lowest level on record so that conditions 
appear ripe for an upturn in output this 
year. Supplies will be augmented by out- 
put from several major projects including 
the White Pine (Mich.) mine of Copper 
Range, and Phelps Dodge Corporation’s 
Lavender Pit mine at Bisbee, Ariz. Thus, 
prices are not expected to fluctuate mark- 
edlv from the 30-cent level, particularly in 
view of the industry’s desire to counter in- 
creasing competition from aluminum, plas- 
tics, and other materials. With output and 
consumption of copper on the rise, indus- 
try profits could improve in 1955 though 
the extent of any improvement will be lim- 
ited by higher costs, particularly for wages. 


ELECTRONICS °@ A lack of hind- 


sight in the early 
part of 1954 kept the year’s final results 
from topping even the excellent showing 
made. If hard selling had been applied from 


the year’s very beginning, gross sales might 
well have beat the $8 billion reported 
About $2.5 billion of this came from the 
military and probably will for some years 
to come since an electronic budget is hardly 
one to cut. Retail sales of TV receivers in 
1954 exceeded 7 million units to set a new 
record. 

This year black and white set sales are 
expected to slip but dollar sales are un- 
likely to be cut. The reason: 1954 prices 
were very low and in 1955 higher priced 
color receivers will boost total dollar sales 
This year the prediction is for the sale 
of 300,000 color TV receivers. And the 
cry of saturation is yet to be heard by black 
and white set manufacturers. Right now 
there are more than 15 million homes with- 
out TV—and many of the 32.5 million sets 
in use today are ready for replacement 
This is not all. TV is only one part of 
the electronics industry to be doing well. 
High fidelity phonograph and radio-phone 
combination manufacturers stand to in- 
crease their sales in 1955 as more and more 
U. S. citizens deem them “necessities.” 

Profit margins in this highly competitive 
industry are expected to widen during the 
year as volume improves. 


FARM 
IMPLEMENTS have been turning 
out defense products 


in addition to their regular lines will ex- 
perience a decline in that type of activity 
this year. But on the favorable side of the 
picture, much more important is the fact 
that heavy inventories that had been held 
by dealers have now been liquidated, clear- 
ing the way for the new and improved 
models introduced for 1955 markets. 
Earnings of the farm implement compa. 
nies should increase this year as the makers 
reap the benefits of increased volume and 
their 1954 cost cutting programs. The lat- 


@ Those farm equip- 
ment companies that 
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ter was decidedly a necessity last year as 
widespread drought, confusion resulting 
from a change in Government farm policies 
and some recession from the 1953 level of 
farm cash receipts knocked sales and prof- 
its under 1953. This year the prospect that 
cash income may increase, even though 
only slightly, should have a favorable effect 
on farm buying. 

All in all, 1955 appears to be the year 
which will reverse the downward trend 
in sales and earnings of farm implements. 
But while most companies will report bet- 
ter financial results this year than last, 
stockholders should not expect overly-gen- 
erous dividends although present payments 
may be considered secure. 


FOOD ©® Sales of the food processors 

promise to increase moderately 
in 1955 over the favorable results of last 
year and, although improvement in profit 
margins may be limited by higher costs, 
earnings should benefit from the larger 
volume. Supplies are expected to be plenti- 
ful, with farm production predicted close 
to that of 1954, and prices steady, subject 
of course to weather conditions. Reasons 
for optimism are the growth in population, 
a high level of employment and consumer 
disposable income, and an increasing de- 
mand for convenience products. 

During 1954 sales and profit margins 
were well maintained, although food prices 
were generally lower because of declines 
in meat and butter and egg prices and the 
fall drop in coffee prices. Last year’s prof- 
its were better than 1953 results almost 
without exception. Looking at the elements 
of the food products industry individually, 
the canners should benefit from a consistent 
demand and indicated gains in frozen prod- 
ucts. Results for packaged food compa- 
nies are expected to improve in lines other 
than coffee. The corn refiners anticipate 
record sales and earnings, largely because 
of improved demand for bulk goods, in- 
creasing emphasis on packaged goods and 
development of new products. Current divi- 
dend rates are reasonably secure, and in- 
creases appear likely in some instances. 


MACHINERY @® Makers of indus- 

trial machinery are 
hopeful that sales this year will reverse 
the downtrend in domestic and foreign vol- 
ume experienced in 1954. But unless sales 
expand more than now appears likely, over- 
all earnings are not likely to show an ap- 
preciable gain and, in many individual in- 
stances, may run below the 1954 level. Last 
year, higher profits were shown despite 
lower sales because of the lapse of the ex- 
cess profits tax, but no comparable sustain- 
ing force is indicated for 1955. Moreover, 


machinery industry backlogs have been de- 
clining for many months and while new 
orders have picked up recently, the lower 
rate of incoming business will eventually be 
reflected in operating results. 

Less favorable prospects are indicated for 
the machine tool industry whose new or- 
ders fell to a 4%4-year low in November. 
Shipments during the same month were 
down to the lowest point since September 
1951. For all of 1954, machine tool ship- 
ments are estimated at $885 million or 25 
per cent below the year-earlier figure. The 
business will be bolstered by the placing 
of about $150 million in Government orders 
and faster depreciation permitted under the 
new tax law is a constructive development. 
But except for companies which have spe- 
cial-purpose tools required for military or 
commercial production, the industry gen- 
erally seems headed for a lower rate of 
operations and earning power in line with 


the trend of incoming orders. 
OIL @ The oil industry’s 1954 operat- 
ing results were somewhat mixed. 
Domestic consumption of petroleum in- 
creased about two per cent to an historic 
high, but the gain was smaller than antici- 
pated, and with a general business reces- 
sion in progress the industry accumulated 
rather large inventory of refined products 
which created price difficulties. 

For 1955, gasoline demand is expected to 
increase by around three per cent, while 
the use of diesel fuel and heating oils may 
rise five per cent. Much larger percentage 
gains should be scored in the volume of jet 
fuel and petrochemicals. Capital expendi- 
tures for drilling, exploration and upgrad- 
ing refinery operations may exceed last 
year’s high level. A possible source of 
trouble lies in the overcapacity of refining 
facilities, which exceeded the seven million 
barrel-a-day daily average of crude oil be- 
ing processed at the end of the year by 
1.5 million barrels. Although still ample, 
inventories are now more favorable in re- 
lation to demand than they were a year 
ago, but will have to be controlled care- 
fully if the industry is to avoid overproduc- 
tion. 

No great change in earnings is expected 
for the integrated oil companies and domes- 
tic crude producers from last year’s levels, 
and dividend payments should be well 
maintained. 


RAILROADS ©® Based on an antici- 

pated favorable level 
of industrial activity, particularly in the 
automobile and steel industries, freight traf- 
fic and carloadings of the Class I railroads 
are generally expected to increase four to 
five per cent in 1955, to about 570 billion 


ton-miles and 35.3 million cars, respec- 
tively. On tnis basis, operating revenues 
should rise moderately to about $9.8 bil- 
lion and net income may approach $695 
million, vs. an estimated $600 million in 
1954. This projected increase of almost 
16 per cent in net income is based upon an 
operating ratio relatively unchanged from 
the estimated 79 per cent of 1954. 

Although wage costs, which currently 
take close to 50 per cent of revenues, are 
expected to increase somewhat, this should 
be offset by closer control of other ex- 
penses, such as further dieselization, yard 
and road improvements and budgetary con- 
trol. Also, peak benefits from special 
amortization tax accounting will be reached 
in 1955, although earnings in subsequent 
years will be penalized. 

Geographically, the Eastern roads, which 
were hit hardest in 1954, should show the 
best recovery during the current year, 
whereas Western roads may show moder- 
ate decreases and the Southern roads 
should about equal 1954’s results. Despite 
sizable capital expenditures and decreased 
earnings, the roads have remained in strong 
financial condition. Several railroads im- 
proved their capital structures through ad- 
vantageous refundings in 1954, and addi- 
tional developments in this direction would 
further aid 1955 earnings. 


RAILWAY : oe a - the 

uilders of railway 
EQUIPMENT equipment is not ex- 

pected to improve dur- 
ing the early part of the current year. 
However, better railroad results may lead 
to some recovery in new equipment orders 
in the latter half, although performance 
for the full year does not promise to be 
much better than the 1954 showing. Nu- 
merous companies, recognizing the bleak 
outlook, have diversified their output in an 
effort to expand their sales and earnings 
bases and to minimize the wide cyclical 
swings so characteristic of the industry. 
Locomotive and freight car builders, in 
particular, appear headed for rough sled- 
ding, with the drive for dieselization well 
past its peak. Total freight car back- 
logs were only 15,311 on January 1, 1955, 
down from 29,950 a year earlier. The out- 
look for passenger car producers is uncer- 
tain. In recent months, much publicity has 
been given to the development of new types 
of passenger cars, but it is doubtful that 
orders for this equipment will be much 
more than experimental for some time. 
Moderate recovery may be in store for 
parts suppliers now that reduction in the 
roads’ repair parts inventory appears to 
have run its course. However, demand 
for such products as automobile parts, pe- 
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troleum equipment and road building ma- 
chinery, should be more favorable than for 
railroad equipment, at least through early 
1955, with commensurate effect on the 
earnings of those companies that have di- 
versified their activities into non-rail fields. 


RETAIL TRADE ° | This year’s to- 

tal retail sales are 
expected to exceed 1954 volume by about 
3 per cent, although retailers’ average earn- 
ings may be relatively unchanged. Profit 
margins may be aided somewhat by the 
higher volume and the trend toward self- 
service units, but higher wages and freight 
costs and keen competitive conditions will 
be restrictive influences. 

Grocery stores in particular are expected 
to continue their upward trend in sales and 
earnings, benefiting from a high rate of 
consumer disposable income plus the open- 
ing of larger, more favorably situated out- 
lets and the elimination of marginal units. 
Department stores will be aided by new 
suburban branches, greater use of credit 
and closer control of expenses, but increased 
competition, particularly from discount 
houses, and loss of business by large metro- 
politan stores will minimize gains. Sales 
of the variety and drug chains should be 
helped by more efficient facilities, with a 
trend toward self-service by the drug 
group, but earnings will be tempered by 
higher operating costs and keen competi- 
tion. Mail order performance should bene- 
fit from an improved demand for big ticket 
items, more attractive prices on -catalog 
listings and improved efficiency. 

Dividends of the grocery and department 
store group may be moderately higher, but 
drug and variety chain dividends will be 
relatively unchanged. 


RUBBER ® The rubber industry faces 

the coming year with the ex- 
pectation of a four per cent increase in 
production. Original tire business should 


rise as the result of the higher automobile 
sales expected for this year, while replace- 
ment volume, sparked by the growth of 
tubeless tire sales, will benefit from the 
record number of cars and trucks on the 
road in 1955. 

Demand for heavy industrial and light 
mechanical rubber goods should follow in 
the footsteps of the moderate improvement 
anticipated for general business activity, 
and continued expansion is looked for in 
such new products as foam rubber and 
chemicals. Any further decline in military 
shipments should be moderate. Some ele- 
ment of uncertainty in this year’s cost situ- 
ation arose when the Government trans- 
ferred its synthetic rubber plants to pri- 
vate hands, but an increase in synthetic 
prices is not generally expected. Profit 
margins in 1955 will benefit from a five per 
cent price increase for tires made in late 
1954, firm prices for other lines and the 
absence of last year’s strike losses. 

Industry earnings should at least keep 
pace with the expected rise in sales, with 
the exception of the few small firms which 
turned in the poorest performances last 
year. Several dividend increases have al- 
ready been announced for 1955. 

@ Despite the statistics, last 


STEEL 
year was no year of depression 
for the steel industry. Largely because of 
heavy inventories, output was only 87 mil- 
lion tons against 111.6 million tons in 1953, 
but this production was still among the 
eight largest in history. Dollar sales were 
not off in 1954 as much as production be- 
cause of the mid-year price increases. As 
a whole, profits were down but this varied 
from company to company, depending on 
their costs. Even so, earnings were con- 
siderably better than the early days of 
1954 indicated. In fact it was the uptrend 
of the latter months of the year which put 


body into 1954 earnings and gave hope to 
1955. 


Expectations now are for at least a 100 
million ton output (Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation’s Board Chairman Ben 
Moreell forecasts a 112 million ton year). 
During the first three months of 1955 or- 
ders will outpace production. This happy 
situation is hoped to last at least through 
the second quarter too. Hungry steel and 
building industries are ravenous for their 
most basic raw material. In addition, ap- 
pliance manufacturers and even the laggard 
railroads are placing more and more orders 
for steel. Since economic conditions this 
year are expected to be generally good and 
consumers are in a mood to buy, nobody 
wants to be short of items to sell. Even 
so there is no likelihood of an immediate 
strain on the country’s steel making ca- 
pacity of 125.8 million tons. It does mean 
that the major steel companies will prob- 
ably report better sales and earnings in 
1955 than in 1954. Expected also are con- 
servative dividend increases here and there. 


TEXTILES °¢ After many months of 


depressed conditions, tex- 
tile demand began to improve during the 
fourth quarter of 1954 and the recovery 
should hold at least through the first half 
of the current year. Surplus inventories 
largely have been worked off and improved 
demand, which has lifted order backlogs, 
will permit satisfactory mill activity. How- 
ever, profit margins will not improve ap- 
preciably until a firmer price structure de- 
velops within the industry. 

With greater volume, this year’s earn- 
ings should be considerably better than in 
1954, because of the poor results in the 
first nine months of the latter year. Gains 
will be somewhat restricted by foreign im- 
ports, particularly cotton and rayon goods 
from Japan and wool goods from Great 
Britain and Italy. Tariff policies are an 
important consideration since most foreign 
countries can produce more cheaply be- 

Please turn to page 46 
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Condensed Statement of Condition 
December 31. 1954 


ASS£IS 

Cash in Vault and Due from Banks. . ........... $110,353,643.28 
Uj. S. Government Obligations . . 2 . 2 0 sss cs se es 191,374,742.86 
Other Bonds and Securities, Including 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . . .......... 6,294,350.15 
Commodity Credit Corporation Certificates . . 2... 2... 5,050,000.00 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by Federal Agencies . . . . . . 29,320,948.29 
Other doansiand Discounts . os ch G os 4s 8K ws 161,754,742.23 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and 

Letsers of Coodit (utateniing 2... ois cs eels ss 627,758.55 
Peeks OPMNIBES cr ic, hss Se eae ae 2,672,184.33 
Acerasd Interest and Other Assets . . ........2..22e.-s . 1,821,308.05 

PPAR AEBETS sch) Ae aes ee ES ots $509,269,677.7 

wii th LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 

NS NTAR Ss gig Pate cee on cre een $341,607,243.14 

cS NL ae ee to Ae eet Oi ee 132,205,357.51 §473,812.600.65 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding. . . .. .. . 627,758.55 
Agorued Eapenses, Taxes,;ete. . 2... ts 4,070,289.08 
Valuation Reserves for Loans and Securities . . ....... 5,658,107.83 
Capital Stock (703,125 shares, par value $16) $ 11,250,000.00 
RMS Se eh Sin cb, de RE ee ne = <tc ee 11,250,000.00 
Undivided PSEA icc: Foe Oak ic cates PRD ev 2,600,921.63 


iy 6. 18, oe ee Be ie 


ToraL CapitaL ACCOUNTS 25,100,921.63 
SOTAS: DSABISINES oc 3: oem cc8. & Meee cea $509,269,677.74 


United States Government obligations carried at $61,808,446.33 are pledged to 
secure trust deposits and public funds and for other purposes as required by law. 
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Statement of Earnings 

1954. 
4th Quarter Year 
OPERATING EARNINGS 
I Sk ok ee ko $ 3,454,145.17 $13,605,449.54 
Operating Expense 2,366,520.03 9,247,522.77 


s = @& te a> * ee 6 «4 eS 





Operating Earnings before 


Federal Income Tax. ........ $ 1,087.625.14 $ 4,357,926.77 


Provision for Federal Income Tax 








on Operating Earnings .......... 435,000.00 2,035,000.00 
Net OPERATING EARNINGS ...... $ 652,625.14 $ 2,322,926.77 

Profit (or loss) on Securities Sold—After Taxes . (135,619.83) 303,060.58 
Torat Earnincs BerorE Reserves. . $ 517,005.31 $ 2,625,987.35 
Transferred to Valuation Reserve for Loans $ 235,000.00 $ 335,000.00 


Transferred to (or from) Valuation Reserve for 





Seperate: 2c. x, che aces ote: ee ane (135,619.83) 303,060.58 
‘ToTaL TRANSFERRED TO 
VALUATION RESERVES ....... $ 99.380.17 $ 638,060.58 





Earnincs ADDED TO UNDIVIDED Prorirs $ 417,625.14 $ 1,987,926.77 


Per Share Earnings 


Operating Earnings before Federal Income Tax. $ 155 $ 6.20 
Provision for Federal Income Tax 
on Operating Earnings .......... 62 2.90 


Net OperatTinc EARNINGS ...... $ 93 $ 3.30 


Statement of Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Total—Beginning of Period . . . . 2... .. $13,714,546.49 $12,987,994.86 











Additions: 
Ce CO wk kw wR 417,625.14 1,987,926.77 
AMOS, gsc s: Ad Sy eS ‘ $14,132,171.63 $14,975,921.63 
Deductions: 
inves eee ¢ Fo 6 ls & oe cok 281,250.00 1,125,000.00 
total—Ean ol Pernod . «os <u bs Me $13,850,921.63 $13,850,921.63 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Business Failures 


lackening business throughout the 

greater part of last year was ac- 
companied by the largest number o: 
business failures since 1941. Dun & 
Bradstreet figures show that the mor- 
tality was greater during the first halt 
of the year, when failures rose 35 per 
cent above those of the same 1953 
period; during the second half the 
rate of increase slowed to 16 per cem 
For the year as a whole, the rise wa: 
25 per cent. 

All major industry groups contrib 
uted to the less favorable showing of 
last year. Both construction and com- 
mercial service had more casualties 
on record than in the last 21 years 
The toll among manufacturing con- 
cerns was up sharply over the twe 
previous years but did not reach the 
1949 level. Wholesaling and retailing 
failures posted new postwar highs. 

The sharp rise (27 per cent) in 
construction mortality was attribut- 
able in large part to sub-contractors, 
an upturn almost twice as steep as 
that among general builders. Failures 
in heavy construction lines were off 
sharply. Manufacturing failures were 
the highest in the iron and steel and 
machinery industries with more ma- 
chinery concerns encountering serious 
difficulties than in any of the other 20 
years on record. 

In wholesaling, the mortality was 
greatest in dry goods and automotive 
lines. Retailers of furniture, appli- 
ances and furnishings encountered the 
roughest going in their trade category 
while food stores showed the smallest 
relative casualty rise. 


Total number of failures was 
11,086 compared with 8,862 in 1953 
and 7,611 in 1952. Liabilities in- 
volved increased for the fourth con- 
secutive year, reaching a total of some 
$462.6 million compared with $394.2 
million in 1953. Since the sharpest 
increase in failures occurred among 
business of moderate size ($5,000 to 
$25,000), the increase in liabilities in- 
volved was not as great as in total 
casualties, 


A long-term study shows that most 
businesses which fail have been in 
operation for only five years or less. 
Of the concerns which failed during 
1953, 59.5 per cent were in this vul- 
nerable category. 








THE “NAUTILUS” 


Atomic Sub and Builders Rely on World’s 
Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 


With the sailing of the “Nautilus” 
— world’s first atomic-powered subma- 
rine —the U.S. Navy crossed the thresh- 
old of the atomic age. 

Socony-Vacuum is proud that it has 
been able to play a dual role in this most 
significant event. 

First, famous Socony-Vacuum lubri- 
cants are now protecting vital machin- 
ery aboard the “Nautilus.” 

Second, Electric Boat Division, Gen- 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., 


eral Dynamics Corp.—builder of the 
“Nautilus”— relies 100% on our lubri- 
cants and a program of Correct Lubrica- 
tion to protect its plant equipment... 
has done so for the past 34 years! 

We wish the “Nautilus” and her crew 
all success... pledge our continued 
cooperation, in every way possible, to 
the Navy and its suppliers, toward the 
end of keeping America and her allies 
strong. 


The Makers of Mobilgas and Mobiloil 


Hydraulic bender shapes section of 8-in. 
steel pipe in two minutes. This operation 
formerly took a full day. 


A snorkel intake tube being machined to 


very precise tolerances on one of the large 
lathes in the Groton plant. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 


CREATES MORE BUSINESS... 
MORE INCOME...MORE JOBS | 


The year just completed saw both the further strengthening of the industrial and 
financial position of Penn-Texas Corporation and the transmission of broad bene- 
fits to both employees and stockholders. 

Both sales and earnings for the year proved that the corporation’s vigorous pro- 
gram of expansion into diversified fields has created a strong base for future 


growth. 


Earnings during the past four years have increased again and again, and are 
now considered to be on a most solid footing, since the various phases of the 
corporation’s activities tend to supplement and balance each other. 


SUBSIDIARIES OF PENN-TEXAS CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP. 
Heavy Materials - Handling Equipment 

THE CRESCENT COMPANY, INC. 
Wire and Cable 

“QUICK-WAY” TRUCK SHOVEL CO. 
Mobile Power Shovels 

BAYWAY TERMINAL CORP. 

Industrial Service 

PENN URANIUM CORP. 


Uranium Mining 


%*& PLANT OR OTHER OPERATION 


TEX-PENN OIL & GAS CORP. 
PENNCO OIL CORP. 

P.-T. CORPORATION 

Oil and Gas Producers 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE CORP. 


Bituminous Coal mining 
SAXON STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 
SEABORNE STEAMSHIP CORP. 
SEASPLENDOR STEAMSHIP CORP. 

mw EXECUTIVE and: SALES OFFICES 
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Recent stock market action indicates we may see an orthodox 


intermediate reaction after all. Credit tightening, though 


The two-day recovery following the sharp dip 
early in the month proved to be no more than that, 
and has been succeeded in its turn by irregular but 
generally reactionary trends, featured by another 
steep decline on January 17. Such a pattern is 
typical of the early stages of an orthodox inter- 
mediate reaction, and since such a move is clearly 
called for by the unbridled advance from the Sep- 
tember 1953 low there now appears to be a good 
chance that this dip will not prove abortive as have 
others over recent months. 





Extension of the downtrend could be preceded 
by another rally to a point somewhat short of the 
January 8 minor peak, but it seems more probable 
that near term price trends will be generally down- 
ward. In either case, flurries of strength in indi- 
vidual stocks or groups (such as that in aircraft 
manufacturing issues in early dealings January 19) 
should be ignored except by those wishing to take 
advantage of such moves to lighten existing hold- 
ings. There is no incentive whatever for purchase 
of volatile issues at present. 


The classic definition of a secondary reaction 
calls for it to retrace anywhere from one-third to 
two-thirds of the preceding rise. Any decline can- 
celing as much as two-thirds of the advance from 
the September 1953 low seems quite out of the 
question; most observers are now talking in terms 
of a dip to around 370 in the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials, which would wipe out around two-thirds of 
the post-election rise. Obviously it would be wise 
to keep an open mind on this point. 





Notice 


“Current Trends," which usually appear on the two 
following pages, are omitted this week. The "Selected 
Issues" department appears on page 16. "Current 


Trends" will be resumed next week. 





slight so far, appears to be an important adverse influence 
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The extent of the drop may well be conditioned 
rather heavily by near-term developments affecting 
money rates. During the past week, the bond 
market has been under pressure, the rate of interest 
on the weekly issue of Treasury bills has risen to 
a high since the end of 1953 and there have been 
advances in bankers’ acceptance and commercial 
paper rates. Tighter credit almost invariably exer- 
cises an adverse influence on stock prices, and it 
appears that this factor has had a good deal to do 
with recent reactionary tendencies. 





Actually, the tightening has been very slight 
so far. Commercial paper rates (for “prime” names, 
six months’ maturity) have merely advanced from 
114 per cent to 154 per cent; they were 234 per 
cent in the summer of 1953 and at the beginning 
of that year, when credit was not considered tight, 


fewere 214 per cent. Present concern over credit 


conditions is based less on actual changes to date 
than on possible future developments. 


Treasury Secretary Humphrey is reported 
to be considering sale of another long term bond 
issue to refund some nearby maturities; unless 
handled with the greatest care, such an operation 
would depress the bond market further. Some at- 
tention is also being paid to a minority view re- 
cently expressed by a life insurance company econo- 
mist who holds that continuation of the present 
peak rate of housing starts would lead to a shortage 
of mortgage money.. 


Further attention called to these matters could 
steepen and prolong the drop in stock prices, but 
the market will be much healthier for an adequate 
correction of speculative excesses witnessed in re- 
cent months. There is no need to disturb present 
representation in stable income issues, which have 
held up very well in the decline recorded to date, 
but the time has not yet come for adoption of more 
aggressive investment policies. 


Written January 20, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
he regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when censistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 


in conservative portfolios. 


the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net 

Price Yield 
U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67.......... 98 2.65% 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.. 96 3.02 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%, 1964 ae 3.33 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 2.84 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

SU. kcapepivias Wknmek cea neek 3.18 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............- 99 3.06 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 96 2.91 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975.... 97 2.95 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 94 3.06 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969.... 106 3.94 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 103 3.00 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 103 3.29 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for 


ment purposes. 


Recent 
Price Yield 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 139 5.04% 
Associated Dry Goods 54% Ist cum. 109 4.82 
\tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% PF 
(par $50) non-cum.............. 59 4.24 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 106 4.25 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 30 4.67 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 98 5.10 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Net yields generally indicate 


Call 

Price 
Not 
104 
Not 
100% 


105 
100 
103 
103% 
105 
105 
104 
104.4 


general invest- 


Call 

Price 
Not 
110 


Not 







Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-—Dividends— Recent 


1953 
owt SRNIOAD oho siciéc casas *$1.00 
El Paso Natural Gas......... *1.60 
Cémerel Paeds «<2 oscccccecss 2.65 
Standard Oil of California.... 3.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 2.50 
United’ Agr Danes. .c056...5.. 1.50 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 2.00 


1954 Price 
$1.00 45 
200 42 
279 °° 7% 
*300 74 
2.50 82 
150 —§35 
2.50 76 


“Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Yield 


Common Stocks for Income 


{ssues of this type should constitute the larger prepertion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciatien” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


-Dividends—, Recent 


1954 Price Yiel 


1953 
American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 
Borden Company ............ 2.80 *2.80 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 
Consolidated Edison ......... 2.30 2.40 
Reems. U5. Wiéds Gaininsius cad 3.00 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville......... 5.00 5.00 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 3.00 
May Department Stores....... 180 1.80 
SN, WUE ko ccnceenssnisus 180 1.80 
Pacific Gas & Electric........ 2.05 2.20 
Peis Liste oi cvacccvess 1.62% 2.00 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 3.00 
i ee ee 2.40 240 
Socony-Vacuum Oil .......... 225 2.25 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.00 
Standard Brands ............. 1.70 2.15 
NE AU Son mcr is'nsoclineate 2.00 2.25 
Texas Compaty ........0..e00s 3.40 3.75 
Union Pacific Railroad........ 6.00 6.00 
Walgreen Company .......... 1.70 1.60 
West Penn Electric........... 2.20 2.30 





“Also paid stock. 


RESESESSE 


a 
Sz 


Sl 


+Based on current quarterly rate 


5.1% 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocke 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 


ments in this classification. 


1953 
oe TE I rete $3.00 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 4.00 
Brooklyn Union Gas.......... 1.50 
Cluett, Peabody ............. 2.50 
Container Corporation ........ 2.20 
Flintkote Company .......... 2.00 
General Motors .............. 4.00 
Glidden Company ............ 2.00 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 4.00 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... 2.00 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 
SRE SE ah Gadsa 2 cox beans 2.60 
Sperry Corporation .......... 1.50 
Gi Dh  cscctndcxvonctadeks 3.00 





1954 Price Yielc 
$3.00 55 55% 
5.75 106 4.7 
160 33 54 
2.50 41 6.1 
250 63 4.8 
3.00 39 $6.4 
5.00 94 53 
2.00 40 5.0 
6.00 100 6.0 
400 105 3.8 
*200 54 3.7 
2.50 41 6.) 
260 51 = 5.) 
1.75 41 49 
3.00 70 43 


--Dividends—, Recent 





“Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. {Basec 


on $2.50 actual annual basis. 
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CREATING NEW VALUES 


ae Every industry is becoming increasingly aware of 
att. the important creative role chemicals play in stimu- 
, lating progress. 

Manufacturers in more than 200 industries are 
building a foundation for future success by seeking 
a strong, progressive source of chemical supply. Many 
are turning to American Cyanamid Company be- 
cause Cyanamid offers special advantages in helping 
its customers create and maintain new values through 
chemistry. Well-directed research and efficient tech- 
nical cooperation in translating new products and 
processes into profits provide a thoroughly depend- 
able source for a comprehensive variety of chemicals, 
backed by a nationwide sales-service organization. 
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DETROIT “UIRTIC | RRARY 


a further gain this year. 


O"; of the economic marvels of 
this century is the fact that the 
United States, with only six per cent 
of the world’s population, accounts 
for more than 40 per cent of world 
output of goods and services. As the 
largest buyer and the largest seller in 
international markets, this country 
accounts for 15 to 20 per cent of all 
foreign trade. Thus, the well-being 
of the American economy and the 
policies which this country pursues 
in its international dealings are of the 
utmost importance to the rest of the 
Free World. 

Since this country’s exports, though 
large in absolute terms, provide only 
about five per cent of the national 
income, the U. S. economy is geared 
to withstand external economic 
blows. This is not the case, however, 
with many underdeveloped countries 
whose foreign exchange earnings are 
heavily concentrated in a few or even 
a single product. Brazil, for example, 
derives 60 per cent of its income from 
exports from coffee; Colombia gets 
78 per cent from the same com- 
modity; Venezuela derives over 95 
per cent of its export income from 
petroleum; Cuba obtains 82 per cent 
from sugar; Egypt derives 89 per 
cent from cotton. And Chile (whose 
chief export is copper), Indonesia 
(tin and rubber), Iraq (petroleum), 
Pakistan (cotton and jute), and Cey- 
lon (tea and rubber) exemplify other 
nations whose economies are ex- 
tremely sensitive to fluctuations in 
one or two commodities. 

Recognizing that unless this coun- 
try encourages the growth of multi- 
lateral trade, other countries will be 
unable to purchase the goods they 
need from us while foreign markets 
for our own increasing output will be 
cut off, the Administration has called 
for a program of “moderate, gradual, 
and reciprocal” tariff reductions and 
increasing trade with foreign nations. 
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Foreign Trade Outlook 
Continues Favorable 


Commercial exports rose in 1954 and may show 


as a result of larger purchases of raw materials 


Imports also may climb 


President Eisenhower has speci- 
fically asked Congress for authority 
to lower present tariffs gradually over 
the next three years (at the rate of 


_ five per cent a year) through multi- 


lateral trade agreements. The Presi- 
dent also wants authority to lower the 
tariff on any commodity that now ex- 
ceeds 50 per cent of its value and also 
wants to cut tariffs on articles being 
imported in negligible quantities. 


Additional Aid 


In addition the President is seek- 
ing to streamline time-consuming cus- 
toms procedures; to continue “Point 
Four” technical aid programs to 
backward nations; and to provide in- 
creased tax incentives to stimulate 
U. S. investments abroad. In this 
latter connection, the President wants 
Congress to lower the tax on foreign- 
earned income of American corpora- 
tions to 38 per cent, 14 percentage 
points lower than on domestic in- 
come. Mr. Eisenhower also hopes to 
obtain Congressional approval for use 
of tax treaties under which this coun- 
try could, for a limited time, waive 
taxes on income earned abroad by 
new American firms—provided that 
foreign countries granted the same 
relief. He also favors raising the duty- 
free allowance, applying to tourists 
out of this country for six months, 
from $500 to $1,000. 

In formulating his recommenda- 
tions on foreign trade, the President 
has naturally leaned heavily on the 
recommendations of his Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy (the 
Randall Commission) which came up 
with the philosophy of “more trade, 
less aid.” It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the findings of this 
group met with mixed reactions on 
the part of various segments of 
American business and thus the latest 
set of Administration recommenda- 
tions to Congress will, in some re- 

























United Fruit Co. 


spects at least, encounter stiff opposi- 
tion just as they did in the 83rd 
Congress. 

In particular, important business 
groups who regard tariff protection 
as essential in order to equalize dif- 
ferences in wage costs prevailing 
here and abroad are strongly opposed 
to many of the President’s recom- 
mendations. They point out that this 
country has come a long way in re- 
ducing tariffs since the adoption of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program in 1934. Our tariffs then 
approximated 50 per cent of dutiable 
imports; today they average only 
about 12 per cent. 

During the early years following 
World War II, U. S. foreign trade 
was characterized by huge export bal- 
ances. During the first four postwar 
years, for example, dollar receipts of 
foreign countries from their sales to 
the United States (together with pri- 
vate investments and _ remittances) 
covered only about half the dollar 
funds used for the purchase of goods 
and services. While grants and loans 
from the U. S. Government and inter- 
national institutions helped the for- 
eign nations to the extent of over $23 
billion, they had to draw down their 
gold and dollar assets by $7.1 billion. 

In the 1950-1953 period, however, 
foreign countries were able to meet 92 
per cent of their payments to the U.S. 
with funds obtained from sales here 
or from private investments and re- 
mittances. 

Moreover, in 1953, imports by this 
country reached a total of $11 bil- 
lion and were only $1.3 billion short 
of exports (excluding military aid). 
Considering the so-called “invisible” 
items in the balance of payments 
(tourist expenditures, shipping, in- 
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Ivory is one of the oldest soaps in the world... Gleem, the newest 





great toothpaste success. Both illustrate the principles which govern 


Procter & Gamble’s growth and progress. 


The basic principles are these: Never let an 
“old” product really grow old—and always look 
forward to the development of new ones. 

Ivory Soap, for example, has been kept young 
and growing for over 75 years—has been im- 
proved time and time again to help maintain 
its position of leadership in one of the nation’s 
most highly competitive fields. 

Gleem toothpaste, on the other hand, is typi- 
cal of the great new Procter & Gamble products 
which have won nationwide acceptance almost 
overnight—also in the face of stiff competition. 

Although Procter & Gamble is 118 years old, 
more than 50% of its household business now 


Procter & Gamble 


comes from products less than 10 years old .. . 
products like Tide, Cheer, Dreft and others devel- 
oped to meet the growing need for better and better 
detergents of all kinds! 

It is through this combination of “rejuvena- 
tion” of older products and research to develop 
new ones that Procter & Gamble has long been 
able to enjoy such steady, healthy growth. 

This growth and progress, in turn, has made 
it possible for the Company to become a leader 
in providing Guaranteed Employment, Pension 
and Profit-Sharing Plans and other benefits by 
which our employees may share directly in the 
Company’s continuing success. 












surance, etc.), over-all 1953 U.S. 
trade and service with the rest of the 
world was about in equilibrium. 
While figures for 1954 are not yet 
final, it appears that U.S. commercial 
exports rose about four per cent over 
1953 to $12.7 billion. Imports, al- 
though down somewhat from the 
1953 level, totaled about $10.3 bil- 
lion, marking the fourth successive 


QUALITY ISSUES 


Offered for employment of $10,- 
000, $15,000 and $25,000, these 
portfolios are designed to meet 
present and prospective condi- 
tions. A high safety factor is 


combined with liberal 


returns 
By Freeman Cleaves 


M° corporate shares which go 
into private safe deposit boxes 
are purchased with the idea of in- 
vestment for income and of providing 
for the future. Today, not only are 
there more investors in American in- 
dustry than ever before but the pro- 
portion of shares bought and put 
away, instead of being held for trad- 
ing purposes or short-term profits, 
has been increasing. 

Since business prospects for 1955 
appear almost universally favorable, 
the investor who is looking for an 
economic downturn before buying 
might have to wait a long time. In 
fact, there is a good chance that busi- 
ness will continue its growth over a 
fairly long period. 

It was with that thought in mind 
that the accompanying portfolios 
were set up. Each of the companies 
included in these lists enjoys a long- 
established position in its industry, 
and the management factor is of high 
quality. 

From the $10,000 portfolio, which 
includes two preferred issues, a yield 
of 5.4 per cent is obtainable at recent 
prices. The $15,000 program yields 
5.5 per cent, and the slightly more 
conservative $25,000 portfolio 5.1 
per cent. Uninterrupted income as 
well as protection of capital is gen- 
erally well assured. 


year that this country has imported 
more than $10 billion worth of for- 


eign goods. Considering the mixed 
economic picture in this country dur- 
ing part of last year, the 1954 foreign 
trade trend was most encouraging. 

In 1955, exports by this country 
are expected to show a further mod- 
erate rise while imports may climb 
appreciably, reversing the 1954 trend 





when American industry’s needs for 
non-ferrous metals, rubber, wool and 
other staples were reduced. Travel 
expenditures by Americans in foreign 
countries, which probably reached $1 
billion in 1954, may expand further. 
All in all, the 1955 foreign trade out- 
look is favorable, though significant 
cross-currents are likely to appear 
with respect to individual markets. 


FOR DIVERSIFIED 1955 INVESTMENT 























$10,000 Portfolio Yields 5.4 Per Cent 
Recent *Anaual 
Shares Preferred Stocks Price Cost Income 
20 Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 5% pf. ($50)... 60 $1,200 $50.00 
30 Public Service E. & G. $1.40 pf........... 30 900 42.00 
30 Crown Cork & Seal $2 pf................. F *) 1,050 60.00 
Common Stocks 
20 Socony-Vacuum Oil ............0....00: 52 1,040 45.00 
25 eb coc casieeas os cleus 40 1,000 53.75 
25 Chesapeake & Ohio ...............0-000- 45 1,325 75.00 
25 SE IID oa sie Sceidd eneineds oe oe 40 1,000 50.00 
25 NE a oa Nec nb ccc t Harae wee eeias 40 1,000 62.50 
50 INS 3. 6.0 < han pedewun sae ene es 16 800 45.00 
60 ne her rere 15 900 63.00 
WR ile tks isa oc OSE Rae beeees $10,015 $590.75 
: *Based on 1954 payments or current annual rate. 
& 
5.5 Per Cent from $15,000 Portfolio 
Recent *Annuai 
Shares Preferred Stocks Price Cost Income 
15 General Motors $3.75 pf. .............4.. 100 $1,500 $56.25 
15 Dayton Power & Light 334% pf. “A”.... 96 1,140 56.25 
15 Associated Dry Goods 5%4% Ist pf....... 107 1,605 78.75 
Common Stocks 
25 Penna. Power & Light.................. 46 1,150 60.00 
25 ERIE Ee Pore reer 53 1,325 75.00 
25 Norfolk & Western Rwy. ............... 51 1,275 87.50 
25 TIE cs pahc sx cus nerene niu eeks eee ewe 51 1,275 65.00 
25 I II inks os 0kne SeWicune deen’ 50 1,250 40.00 
30 Walgreen: Gamy .... onc iccciacencess 30 900 48.00 
30 International Harvester ................ 37 1,110 60.00 
30 NCU “Gi ca dae veves neu ce detevila es 31 930 54.00 
30 Reyuolde Tebacco “B” ...... 666 60ss sen 42 1,260 72.00 
Ns 5 ois a:2 Fukbait ucaeckelatoatenn paea $15,020 $752.75 
*Based on 1954 payments or current annual rate. 
® 
This $25,000 Portfolio Returns 5.1 Per Cent 
Recent *Annual 
Shares Preferred Stocks Price Cost Income 
20 American Sugar Refining 7% pf.......... 139 $2,780 $140.00 
25 Colgate-Palmolive $3.50 pf. .............. 92 2,300 87.50 
50 Union Pacific 4% pf. ($50) .............. 52 2,600 100.00 
Common Stocks 
15 a | ere rrr 107 1,605 75.00 
20 ee re 66° 1,320 88.00 
20 IE NN io ot dove dca cewueen's 95 1,900 100.00 
30 MacAndrews & Forbes ................. 50 1,500 90.00 
30 Olin Mathieson Chemical ............... 55 1,650 60.00 
30 ND Coc ccs ics aeceudeges'esteaus 46 1,380 72.00 
30 MN ME iting 5 0d on SED Eb HERE LE weds 53 1,590 90.00 
35 Consolidated Edison .................... 46 1,610 84.00 
40 Great Northern Rwy. .................5: 37 1,480 88.00 
40 ON IE. a un cv ceeatceaasaces 43 1,720 96.00 
40 McKesson & Robbins ................... 41 1,640 100.00 
IE BGs siticliclong has cd ccawebeas ve $25,075 $1,270.50 





*Based on 1954 payments or current annual rate. 





“The World's Most Promising 


Technological Revolution” 


The word “electronics,” symbolizing the 
science and industry surrounding the electron 
tube, became a part of the American vocabu- 
lary only a few years ago. The forerunner of 
the Electronics industry was the radio manu- 
facturing and broadcasting business prior to 
World War II. Then the war brought the 
magic eye of radar and other electronic 
equipment, and the public became aware of 
that new word—“electronics.” 


Today, the Electronics industry is an 
$8,000,000,000 industry—counting tele- 
vision, radio, military electronics, commer- 
cial electronics, broadcasting, and related 
areas. There is every indication that within 
6 or 7 years it will be a $13,000,000,000 
industry. And it will keep right on climbing. 


No other major industry will grow that fast 


by 1960. The Electronics industry has been . 


described, truly, as “the world’s most 
promising technological revolution.” 


The Armed Services are by far the largest 
customers of the Electronics industry. The 
electron tube is the very heart of the modern 
military force—in communications, naviga- 
tion, gunnery systems, guided missiles, etc. 
Not far behind is television, whose growth 
in the past several years has been unprece- 
dented. 


In the years to come, Electronics will become 
more and more firmly a part of commerce 
and industry, especially in computers, the 
amazing machines which give new breadth 
to man’s brains and hands. 


The future of Electronics has no horizon. 
Scientists and engineers throughout Sylvania 
are constantly finding new and better ways 
to put Electronics to work. They are keeping 
an eye to the future—assuring constant 
progress in the years ahead. 


¥ SYLVANIA * 


1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Building, St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. > 





LIGHTING * RADIO « ELECTRONICS « TELEVISION * ATOMIC ENERGY 









tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
.. - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Toward Clarity 


No one croup of citizens 
appreciates better, perhaps, than in- 
vestors the need of clarity in financial 
reporting. The trend in recent years 
toward better corporate reporting has 
been a noteworthy development in 
that direction. Now, it appears, the 
broad movement may be extended to 
include Government reporting as 
well. Such, at least, is the bright hope 
raised by the highly regarded Com- 
mittee on Economic Development 
which in a recent study has recom- 
mended that the Federal Government 
in preparing and acting on the Na- 
tional Budget employ the “program 
budget”’ as against the historic “‘de- 
partmental budget.” Under this plan, 
the Executive branch would spell out 
its fund requests in terms of specific 
functions; not, as at present, in 
amounts that are broken into smaller 
bits and scattered like birdseed 
among the multitudinous departments 
that handle taxpayers’ funds. 

The Government now absorbs one- 
sixth of all the goods and services 
produced in this country. (In 1929 it 
was only one per cent.) This bald 
fact merely emphasizes the fairly ob- 
vious point that any move toward 
clearer understanding of the budget- 
making subject, both in Congress and 
by the public, would be a move in the 
nation’s interest. 


Market Inquiry 


(; HILLS AND FEVER usually 
course the veins of the investor when- 
ever political Washington mentions 
the possibility of an investigation of 
Wall Street and the stock market. 
However, a careful study need not be 
a witch hunt. And the approach made 
by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee’ suggests a search for 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to. diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


knowledge rather than a search for 
campaign issues. 

Chairman J. William Fulbright, 
Senator from Arkansas, has sent an 
eight-point questionnaire to invest- 
ment industry leaders, and these sub- 
jects are such that public discussion 
might help rather than harm the mar- 
ket. For it is fairly clear that the rise 
of the past 16 months, the segment of 
time under inquiry, reflects the oper- 
ation within the market of forces that 
are new or, if not new, possess 
greater impact than before. Notable 
among these, of course, is the spec- 
tacular growth of institutional buying. 
Such investment has tended to reduce 
the supply of stocks available for pur- 
chase, thus creating a scarcity value 
for better grade issues. It also has 
emphasized, and this point may be 
well worth developing in the Com- 
mittee’s inquiry, the need of broad- 
ening public participation in the mar- 
ket if it is tometain its historic value 
as a means of helping to provide es- 
sential capital for industry. 


Test of Bigness 


For sEVERAL reasons the 
plan of the Chase National Bank and 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
to merge into The Chase Manhattan 
Bank has attracted wide public inter- 
est. In this case, the smaller bank 
takes over the larger, Chase gives up 
its coveted national charter for a State 
of New York charter, and the title of 
Wall Street’s largest bank passes 
again to the Chase name. 

Underlying the proposed consolida- 
tion is the consideration of Bigness 
and the controversial question of how 
big must a bank be to take care of the 
wide variety of calls made upon it for 
service. Representative Emanuel Cel- 
ler, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, has already started a 


















movement which he hopes may block 
the proposed merger on the ground 
that it would “tend to create a mo- 
nopoly to the disadvantage of the peo- 
ple.” He has expressed the fear that 
as big banks become bigger, there will 
be no place for the small business man 
to turn for assistance. 

But it is exactly at this point that 
Chase has long manifested an interest 
in Manhattan. The latter has 57 
branch offices. These offices provide 
a consumer banking service to smaller 
business men and to depositors in 
thrift and special checking accounts 
and to borrowers of funds on in- 
stalment-type loans: their business, 
though small as individual accounts 
are concerned, bulk large in the ag- 
gregate. And Chase, once a bankers’ 
bank and the proud depositary of Big 
Business funds, obviously believes 
that its future depends in an impor- 
tant measure on its ability to serve 
smaller depositors. It, therefore, can 
argue that the price of helping the 
smaller man is making the bank big- 
ger in the scope of its service. 


Looking Ahead 


Iw conneEcTION with this 
Annual Review and Forecast Num- 
ber of FINANCIAL Wor LD it may be 
of interest to investors to draw on 
the opinion of our money lenders. 
In its annual report, just made public, 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York comments on the fact that many 
industries today are planning con- 
fidently on business growth, not one 
year ahead, but five, ten and 25 years 
ahead. This continuity of planning, 
typified well by the long-range pro- 
grams of the electric utilities, is one 
of the added props of our national 
economy and is contributing to con- 
fidence in the stabilitv of the United 
States as well as its destiny. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


THE GREAT WHITE MOUNTAINS 
UNDER AMERICA 


HEN National Gypsum announced its discovery of North America’s 
most massive gypsum deposit, near Halifax, Nova Scotia, the company 

was assured a 200-year supply of rock for its Seaboard plants at 
substantially lowered costs. Now comes news of another tremendous 
strike, this time in the heart of America. 

This underground white mountain of gypsum is located near Shoals, 
Martin County, in southern Indiana. National Gypsum Company, discoverer of the 
huge, 100-year reserve, has obtained the cream of the deposit...a 2,700 acre site. 
The most modern gypsum plant ever to be built...a completely mechanized 
operation, using the latest and most exacting scientific controls, is now under 
construction. By mid-1955, this new plant (National’s thirty-sixth) will 
begin operation, producing the complete line of Gold Bond gypsum products... 
plaster, wallboard, lath and sheathing. 

This plant will provide many advantages to the growing, midwestern building 
industry. Service to customers on a full line of related products will be 
quicker and better. Long hauls from distant sources of supply will be eliminated... 
freight costs will be substantially lower. Product quality will be the highest. 

The Indiana expansion, with its heavy capital investment in the future, 
is a familiar pattern to National Gypsum. It is the kind of faith and enterprise 
which have resulted in many other “firsts” throughout the Company’s 29-year 
history. This is the pattern that has earned for the Company the reputation of.., 


Pacemaker of the Building Industry 
NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY - BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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P.S. Write today for a copy of 
a colorful, new booklet just 
published about the National 
Gypsum Company and its new 
Indiana gypsum discovery. 


Gold Bond 
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THE LIND PHILOSOPHY 





ON CORPORATE ANNUAL REPORTS 





IT IS OUR OPINION that the corporate annual report should be as 


























comprehensive a statement as possible of management’s custodianship for 





the year past. It should be a document that is complete in itself and is 





not dependent on or in competition with any other company publication. 





It should be easily grasped, but in achieving this desirable simplicity, 








care should be taken not to patronize. Pictorial matter, charts, drawings 





or photographs should be used only to visualize, or clarify points of | 





importance and of major interest. In appearance the report should be 





dignified, give a contemporary impression, and reflect the character and 





calibre of the corporation. 





The magnitude and complexity of a corporation’s activities, the degree 





of willingness and ability of the individual stockholder to read and study 





what may well be an unfamiliar subject, plus the dictates of good taste 





should determine the length and physical size of the report. It is 





management’s most valuable contact with the stockholders and as such 





should be studied annually to see, within the above framework, what can 





be done to increase its effectiveness. 
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121 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 





printers of distinctive corporate literature 











hareholder relations made great 
S progress in 1954 with an increas- 
ing number of managements utilizing 
the available techniques to win the 
allegiance and maintain the confi- 
dence of their owners. But it was a 
year of contrasts: most stockholders 
were happy about increased dividends 
and higher prices for their shares, but 
there were others who joined in 
proxy battles and a number of these 
contests proved surprisingly success- 
ful in electing new managements. 


Warning Heeded 


In the first article in this series of 
reviews of shareholder relations poli- 
cles appeared the following warning: 
“Never underestimate the power of 
the stockholders!” (FW, Jan. 22, 
'47). It was suggested that through 
the adoption and expansion of sound 
public relations policies and practices, 
a management could assure the con- 
tinuance of its corporate administra- 
tion. Today, very few managements 
any longer take their shareholders for 
granted, and the big majority seek 
through established means of com- 
munications to continually improve 
the management-owner relationship. 

Through the Annual Report Sur- 
vey and these year-end reviews, 
FINANCIAL Wok Lp provides the only 
continuing measure of progress in 
shareholder relations. The coopera- 
tion of over 5,000 corporations in 
submitting their annual reports for 
rating each year, and the effort taken 
by the managements of 1,000 indus- 
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Miscihalilies Relations Policies 
of 1,000 Industrial Companies 


Ninth annual review of financial public relations policies of a 
thousand corporate managements reveals gains for last year de- 
spite the success of several proxy contests in ousting old regimes 


By Weston Smith 


trial companies in filling out the year- 
end questionnaires on financial public 
relations policies, have indicated the 
high degree of interest in the subject 
and amply justified the time and work 
required to complete each year’s audit 
of shareholder relations techniques. 


Factor of Influence 


The yearly mailing of the Share- 
holder Relations Questionnaires has 
provided an annual reminder to cor- 
porate managements of the variety of 
techniques to be employed in building 
stockholder loyalty. Many officers of 
corporations have been gracious 
enough to credit FINANCIAL WorLD 
for encouraging them to expand their 
shareholder relations programs. The 
statistics for the latest review show 
that a new high has been reached in 
the number of companies employing 
most of the techniques to influence 
stockholder opinion. 


T@ 





SURVEY OF 5,000 


Y SHAREHOLDER 
ANNUAL REPORTS 

















The majority of the topics tabu- 
lated in the questionnaires during the 
past nine years have remained con- 
stant, but new questions have been 
added as policies have been broad- 
ened and new techniques have become 
more commonplace. In this review 
more information was requested on 
shareholder relations advertising (an- 
nual report and financial statement 
advertisements, dividend announce- 
ments and other messages to in- 
vestors ). 


Annual Reports Gain 


The greatest improvement in any 
one area of shareholder relations in 
1954 was scored in annual reports. 
Despite stricter requirements for 
qualification for a “Merit Award,” 
1,728 annual reports, or 34.5 per cent 
of the 5,000 reports rated, were 
judged as “modern” and competed 
for the bronze “Oscars-of-Industry” 
in one hundred industrial classifica- 
tions. (FW, Annual Survey Number, 
June 30, 54; Annual Awards Num- 
ber, Oct. 27, 54). 

While the modernized and inform- 
ative annual report has come to be 
recognized as the primary medium of 
communication with shareholders, the 
more enlightened managements re- 
gard it as the keystone of a well- 
rounded program, the objectives of 
which include: (1) the maintenance 
of confidence among present stock- 
holders, (2) the cultivation of inter- 
est of new investors, and (3) the 
development of better investment ac- 
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 T0 CORPORATE OFFICERS: 


TO ASSURE MORE FINANCIAL 
PUBLICITY ....at less cost 
SEND FOR NEW FOLDER: 


“The Financial Opinion Leaders 
and the Confusion of Tongues” 


Please Write on Your Business Letterhead 


DALBY’S DIRECTORY 


Box 1017, Greenwich, Connecticut 


























83 Washington St. 





ANNUAL REPORTS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Our Addressing & Mailing Department Is Equipped to 
Distribute Your Company Reports to All 
Security Brokers—Banks—Security Analysts—Mutual Funds 
Investment Advisers—Savings & Loan Assns.—Credit Unions 
Colleges & Foundations—Stock Corporations—Insurance Co's. 
Financial Publications & Leading Newspapers in the U. S. 
Promote stockholder and dealer relations, broaden markets 
for your securities by sending reports to these special lists 
of financial dealers and organizations. 
We Address Your Envelopes, Cards, or Circulars 
Direct from up-to-the-minute Metal Addressograph Plates 
Send for Circular Showing Breakdown and Rates 


THE E-Z ADDRESSING SERVICE 


(Telephone HAnover 2-9492) 
“Serving Wall Street Since 1927” 


INTERIM REPORTS 


New York 6, N. Y. 











































NEWS OF CANADA'S MINES 


| Each week The Northern Miner provides exclusive and complete news 
of developments in all Canadian mining areas: uranium, gold, copper, 
lead, zinc, silver, nickel, iron, etc., etc. Thousands of Canadian and 
American subscribers—and people in every country in the world—have 
for years used this paper in connection with their Canadian investments. 
Full statistics; last-minute quotations; world coverage of metal markets. 


Largest Circulation—40th Year 


THE NORTHERN MINER 


Toronto: $7.50 a year, 20c at dealers. Write for specimen copy—FW1-26-55 





























Inquiries Invited 
2 Wall St., New York 5 






































FREE BOOKLET 


ON SPEED READING 


now available to executives: ““How to Ease 
Your Business Reading Burden.” No obliga- 
tion. No salesman will call. Write today to: 
Foundation for Better Reading, Dept. 1021, 
100 East Ohio, Chicago 11, IIL. 








ceptance for the company’s securities 
in financial circles throughout the 
nation. 

Advertising in financial publica- 
tions and on the financial pages of 
metropolitan daily newspapers has 
proved effective in helping to achieve 
the three primary objectives men- 
tioned above. Informative financial 
advertising by industrial corporations 
and financial institutions with shares 
in the hands of the public provides a 
direct and frequent impact on share- 
holders (both present and prospec- 
tive), plus all of the components of 
the financial community (bankers, 
brokers, security analysts, investment 
advisers, trustees of estates, statistical 
services, etc.). 


Annual Report Advertising 


Aside from the sv-called “legal 
notices” (statements of condition, re- 
demption notices, meeting announce- 
ments, requests for bids, etc.), the 
average industrial corporation can 
employ two basic forms of informa- 
tive advertising to the investing pub- 
lic and the professionals in every 
financial district: (1) annual report 
advertisements, and (2) dividend an- 
nouncements. Of course, the annual 
report advertisement can be followed 
by three quarterly report advertise- 
ments if the company issues interim 
earnings statements. In the case of 
public utilities, railroads and variety 
store chains, it is also possible to 
schedule’ monthly report advertise- 
ments of comparative operating re- 
sults. 

These Annual Reviews of the 
Shareholder Relations Policies of 
1,000 Industrial Corporations provide 
a measure of progress in annual re- 
port advertising by giving the number 
of companies employing this tech- 
nique each year: 


--Annual Report Advertisers— 


Year: Number of Cos. Per Cent 
NEED ORR es 266 26.6 
PE he ssa oon seme nies 243 24.3 
BRS 3 GaSGGidincBaeeebbese 234 23.4 
DEINE cccleiScere, velstie Mae heehee 186 18.6 
SON Sant tabidewsgcence 125 125 
SRR Pcs Ser ee 84 8.4 
WO soi ws eekncecwwbeehe 92 9.2 
SOE <.cuwd ees eae crac <ac 86 8.6 
SOW so Sxiegites oe oxs rer aeae 70 7.0 


This is the first year that the ques- 
tionnaire has attempted to learn how 
many of the thousand companies ad- 
vertise their dividend notices: the 
total in 1954 was 322, or 32.2 per 
cent. Thus 56 more companies sched- 
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This rs the 


BlG BUY 


in today’s market 


The big buy in today’s market is , 
The New York Times national investor audience. 


That’s because financial advertising in The New York Times 
reaches every part of the national financial community 
... professional, institutional and private investor. 


In more than 10,000 cities and towns across the country, 
The New York Times is the first source of news and 
needed information . . . among brokers, bankers, 
investment counselors, lawyers, corporation executives. 


And The Times is read by hundreds of thousands of 
families who are investment-minded, who have the 
extra funds available for investment. 


Get the big buy with your financial advertising in 


Che New York Gimes 


For 48 years first in the world in financial advertising 


MMMM MUL UU = 


Me 


AAUTLUNULUERGGRLGRLEUEONLLLLUULOAROUROUREEEUE Tease CELE AAARRAEUGRASUC UAL UEC 


There is tremendous business-building power in a well 
directed program of STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS— 
especially if it is properly geared to attract reader 


e fe attention—and capable of earning for a corporation a 
Specialists “name status” in the Securities Community. 
Our methods of handling corporate relations with stock- 


fi holders and with members of the financial community 
are well recognized—as is the simplicity with which 


we present each client’s story to the investment opinion- 

| makers across the country. 
S uccessf u If you would like to see how your company can be 
beneficially helped by our organization, write or call 


S tockholder for appointment. 
Relations de ee, klin 


stockholder relations 


Tel.: WOrth 4-4856—4-4897—4-4966 . 100 Breadway, New York 5, N. Y. 








ule dividend notices than annual re- 


Financial Opinion le q d er $ | port advertisements. The media 


utilized for the two basic types of in- 


Can best be attracted to a = formative financial advertising com- 


; pares as follows: 

sound growing company by eas 
nnua 

= aoe Report Dividend 

a consistent program of io.) 


Media: ments ments © 
« ° ° » Both Newspapers and 

inancia ul ic p ations Financial Publications ...... 7.6% 17.1% 

a a 6.3 d 87 

? : ant munity Papers..... 5.5 
Expertly planned Financial Publications Only.. 7.2 . 6.4 
Fe ° T i 

Skillfully applied otal, All Media, «5.25... 26.6% 32.2% 


In addition to the types of adver- 
tising media listed above, a few com- 
panies also listed the following publi- 
cations in which they had scheduled 
annual report advertisements and 
dividend annoyncements: general na- 
tional weekly “magazines, farm jour- 
nals, trade publications, labor press, 
women’s magazines and employe 
house organs. 

Companies in the petroleum indus- 
et eee try were the leaders in 1954 in annual 
serene.  warennienny. report advertisements, second place 
going to the public utilities: 


Consult us without obligation 


GARTLEY & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


68 William Street *+ New York 5, N. Y 
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Leading Industrial Anrual Report Advertisers 


Specialists in... I—Petroleum: II—Public Utilities: 

















Financial Public Relations Ashland Oil & Refg. Arizona Public Service 
© Stockh Continental Oil Brooklyn Union Gas 
ockholder Relations Cosden Petroleum California-Pacific Util. 
* Corporate Development Creole Petroleum Carolina Power & Light 
Douglas Oil, Calif. Central Hudson G. & EL 
Gulf Oil Cleveland Electric Illum. 
Lion Oil Dayton Power & Light 
Plymouth Oi] Detroit Edison 
Quaker State Oil Gulf State Utilities 
Richfield Oil Iowa Electric 
Shell Oil Laclede Gas 
Sinclair Oil Montana Power 
Skelly Oil Northern States Power 





eS = Socony-Vacuum Oil Pacific Gas & Electric 

Book Manuscripts Invited Standard Oil, Ind. Shawinigan Wat. & Pwr. 
: : ; Standard Oil (Ky.) Southern Calif. Edison 

Looking for a publisher? Send for our illustrated Standard Oil (N.J.) Union Electric Co., Me. 

booklet, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. Standard Oil (Ohio) Wisconsin Power & Light 

Tells how we can publish, premote, distribute your Sunray Oil 

book. All subjects considered. New writers wel- Taylor Oil & Gas I1I—Steels: 

come. Write today for booklet FD. It’s free. Texas Company Eleven Companies 








Vantage Press,Inc. @ 120 W. 31st St., N. Y.1 Texas r 

In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 Transmission 1V—Railroads: 
Union Oil, Calif. Nine Carriers 
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Interim Reports 


Second in importance to the distri- 
bution of the annual report to share- 
holders is the mailing of interim 
earnings statements. In 1954, 783 of 
the thousand companies sent out 
earnings reports more often than once 
a year: 601 distribute quarterly re- 
ports and 182 furnish semi-annual 
reports, The following tabulation re- 
flects the success of the campaigns of 
the stock. exchanges in encouraging 
more frequent earnings reports to 
stockholders : 


Total 

Semi- Interim 
Year: Annual Quarterly Reports 
1954.05.05 18% 60% 78% 
ee 19 56 75 
Te 22 51 73 
es 20 48 68 
Oe 20 45 65 
TOP. cues 18 42 1] 
og POE 15 4 55 
ae ee 12 37 49 
i eres 10 36 46 


There has been a decline in the 
number of companies issuing semi- 
annual reports, but this reflects the 
change of many companies from a 
semi-annual to quarterly basis in 
issuing interim earnings reports. 
Equally interesting is the increase in 
the number of companies which have 
improved the appearance and read- 
ability of these pamphlets. In addi- 
tion to adding comparative figures, a 
message from the president and some 
illustrations, 65 companies have con- 
verted their interim reports into 
newsletters, miniature tabloid news- 
papers or digest-size magazines—this 
compares with 59 such publications a 
year ago (FW, Jan. 27, ’54). 


Dividend Inserts 


The interim earnings report and 
quarterly newsletter are being utilized 
increasingly as a dividend insert or 
“stuffer”—in 1954, 26 per cent of the 
respondents sent out interim earnings 
statements under the same postage as 
their dividend checks. Many com- 
panies (18.5 per cent) prefer to mail 
earnings statements under separate 
cover and thus employ the dividend 
insert for some other corporate mes- 
sage. Those managements not em- 
ploying interim earnings reports for 
dividend inserts are not inclined to 
include “stuffers” with each quarterly 
dividend check, but send them occa- 
sionally or when there is an appropri- 
ate message for the stockholders. The 
total percentage of the thousand cor- 
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Where to Print it? 


IN PITTSBURGH— industrial center of 
the nation—most financial printing is done 
at Herbick & Held. 



























Pittsburgh businessmen, known for their 
managerial ability, turn to H&H when they 
want to talk to stockholders and analysts 
by means of printed matter—annual re- 
ports, interim statements, prospectuses, 


dividend enclosures, statistical reports, and 





the like. There’s a place on our presses for 








your work. 
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More press room than ever before—that’s the result 
of the recent merger of Herbick & Held with The 
Eddy Press Corporation. H&H has long ranked as 
the largest printing establishment in western Penn- 
sylvania. Eddy Press has created a record as top pro- 
ducer of high-quality printing. The new combination 
brings together the biggest and the best, in a merger 
that’s good news for all business. 






THE EDDY PRESS CORPORATION 


7525 Kensington Street, Pittsburgh 21, Pa., CHurchill 1-0496 


DIVISION OF 


HERBICK & HELD PRINTING COMPANY 


1117 Wolfendale Street, Pittsburgh 33, Pa., FAirfax 1-7400 












It’s all these reasons . . . and more . . . that make: ‘Printed by 
Pandick” a guarantee of the finest and most complete printing service 
available. For over 30 years now, we've printed thousands of important 
documents for you . . . Registration Statements, Prospectuses, Annual 
Reports, Proxy Statements and many others. 

We're available “Night ¢> Day’’ and offer our long “‘Experience”’ 
to give you “Personalized Service’’ with your printing needs . . . fast !! 


Pandick Press, Ine. 


Established 1923 
22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, ©. 8. 
WOrth 4-2900 NY 1-3167 MArket 3-4994 

















Selected Printed Post-Meeting Reports Distributed in 1954 
Published Booklets of Summaries of Shareholder Annual Meetings 





ws (Q&A: Stockholders’ questions and answers included) 

Corporation : Pages Corporation: Pn» Pages 
Aeroquip Corporation 2) eee $24 | Irving Trust Co., N. Y..(Q&A) .......000- tis 
American Airlines, Inc. (Q&A) ............ #14 | *Johns-Manville Corp. (Q&A) ..........66. +4816 
American Encaustic Tiling (Q&A) ........ 6 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. ............. 20 
*American Gas & Electric Co. ............ 16 Kennecott Copper Corp. (Q&A) .......... +420 
American Locomotive Co. ...........+..008- aA Lank=-Belt COMPANY 655d0s05c0<ccscsesccesee $16 
American Machine & Foundry (Q&A) .... 16 | Lockheed Aircraft Corp. (Q&A) +412 
American Radiator & Stan. San. (Q&A)... 8 | *Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. .... 14 
*American Tel. & Tel. (Q&A) ............. 7i8 | Matson Navigation Co. (Q&A) ... $12 
American Tobacco re FSO: docuuceccass 4 | Maytag Company (Q&A) .............ee0e 16 
Psmorh Be AOI ie scsiss0cs0 seinen sss +824 | Merritt-Chapman & Scott (Q&A) ......... +t24 
Atlas Powder Co. CORA ee 46 | Middle South Utilities, i CC 3.4 ae 816 
*Ayvco Manufacturing ll IGSRA): s cnccue +6 Minnesota Mining & M oe ree 7t4 
DO cc OS eon 8 *Nat’l Dairy Products cs phaseweeseeseas T18 
Bplttmore Ge Ate BAe o Sojesas acs siccce sees 16 Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. ............... 420 
Bank of Bameumtints NGO. 6 vse occ sis scsccne +88 Pan American World Airways (Q&A) re 78 
*Beatrice Foods Co. (Q&A) ................ $412 Paramount Pictures Gorp. (Q&A) ........ 8 
Bristol-Myers Co. (Q&A) ...............-. 7424 Pennsylvania Railroad (ORA) Seneca cocks $28 
Bersoustis NOD. oo. sncsss s0<stiiasses ss. Ti8 | Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. ........... +28 
ee ee © ee 7t8 | *Radio Corp. or America (Q&A) .......... +24 
*Chase National Bank, N. Y. (Q&A) ...... +i6 Remington Rand, Inc, s6s00<6606000000000.. $20 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (Q&A) ........... 7i8 | *Signode Steel Strapping .................. +8 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. (Q&A) ... 8 SORRRCINGS OMDIN AGED), ccccicccnacandeheesioncseac $16 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. (O&A) ........ 8 | Socony- > lene Oil 0; TRAD: csiccsascnss 14 
Commonwealth Edison Co, (Q&A) ........ 16 SURAT GSMS COD. asd bas o6ndcesecoasensiie 712 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. (Q&A) ............ 720 Southern Pacific Co. ea) ceuasiaweanas 6 
*Cons. Edison Co., N. Y. (Q&A) ........ £20 Southern Railway Co. (Q&A) ............. 12 
Consolidated Natural Gas (Q&A) ......... 24 Spalding (A.G.) & Bros. (O&A) Re ie fees +20 
Continental Can Co. (Q&A) ............... 7440 standard MPARES, THC. isk oc noc ck ccs oc t6 
“Crown Zetlerbach Corps <.sisss0siescsecccet 7t8 | Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) (Q&A) ........... +140 
Electric Storage Battery (Q&A) ......... 8 *Standard Oil Co., Ohio (Q&A) ............ +1716 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. ....... +36 *Sunray Oil Corp sheep asbcdeth suxeu dees ca +t6 
Pacst Bank tock GOED. .6s0s0se080005000.0:6 $8 Sylvania Electric Products ..............0 7432 
PTE REREAD. BO. 6 sivinasinas'esee oe ne ceived 78 Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. ............ +8 
General Acceptance Corp. ................- +8 United states Botiish Co. o.secccssscscesss 16 
General Electric Co. (Q&A) .............5. +1120 United States Rubber Co. ...............++. +416 
piles, eee EG eee rer re +t4 Vanadium Corp. of America (Q&A) ...... 12 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. ............... $12 Western Union Telegraph Co. ............ §8 
Atlmois Central Railroad ......20.02255.22.. 16 | Woolworth (F.W.) Co. (Q&A) ............ tt20 
International Harvester Co. (Q&A ....... 2 Worthington Corporation ..............000. is 








*As part of the quarterly newsletter, interim report or dividend insert. {Two colors. fIllustrated with 
photographs of meeting. §Includes charts or maps. {Three or four colors, 
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porations mailing inserts with divi- 
dend inserts showed a decline in 1954 
because a number of companies dis- 
continued the practice of sending 
“stuffers” occasionally : 


Dividend Percentage of 1,000 Corporations~ 


Inserts: 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 
Regularly ...... 27% 25% 24% 23% 22% UG 
Occasionally .... 22 26 24 2. 2 2B 

TAG: “Sha venses 49% 51% 48% 45% 44% 38% 


Stockholder Annual Meetings 


Progress has been registered all 
along the line in the conduct of stock- 
holder annual meetings, the distribu- 
tion of printed copies of the minutes 
and the acknowledgement of proxies. 
In 1954, for example, more manage- 
ments sent out special invitations to 
annual meetings, provided transpor- 
tation, programs and luncheons and 
held more regional meetings than in 
any recent year. A summary of the 
use of these techniques since 1951 
when the questionnaires first included 
this subject follows: 

Percentage of 


Annual Meeting - 1,000 Companies — 
Technique: 1954 1953 1952 1951 


Hold Stockholder Meetings 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Send Special Invitations.. 19 16. 4. “2 


Furnish Transportation .. 2 1 1 1 
Provide Luncheons, etc... 12 8 6 5 
Conduct Regional Meetings 3 2 2 2 
Minutes of Meeting Mailed 25 22 2 19 
Proxies Acknowledged: 
Letter or Printed Card.. 9 ry 7 7 
Government Postal Card 6 6 6 4 








Total Proxies Acknowledged 15% 13% 13% 11% 


Post-Meeting Reports 


The preparation of summaries of 
the minutes of stockholder annual 
meetings in the form of printed book- 
lets reached a new high in 1954 with 
one-fourth of the thousand corpora- 
tions sending post-meeting reports to 
each shareholder. The adjoining se- 
lection of booklets is a good cross- 
section of the best of the year (the 
annual meeting reports of General 
Electric, Sylvania Electric Products 
and Lockheed Aircraft were judged 
as the best produced in 1954). 


Letters to New Shareholders 


Of all the techniques in shareholder 
relations measured for 1954, none 
showed a sharper increase than the 
use of “welcome-letters”—548 of the 
thousand companies signified that 
new stockholders were mailed letters 
of welcome when they registered their 

Please turn to page 46 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


THE “SURFACE” GOES ALL THE WAY THROUGH. ‘That's the beauty of stainless steel auto trim. . . its 
beauty is more than skin deep. With no plating to wear off, stainless steel trim is the same all the 
way through the metal. It stays bright and handsome for years and years. Be sure the trim on 


your new car is stainless steel. 


STYLE IN STEEL. In this forever modern furniture, 
you get not only smart, high-style design, but func- 
tional usefulness and durability, too—all at a 
budget price. For this furniture is made of steel 
... with surfaces of stain- and scratch-proof plastic. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour of 
the very best in television drama . . . presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult your local 
newspaper for time and station. 


"E 


= ; % 
FASTER THAN SOUND. From inside the new 
air lock section of the Southern California 
Cooperative wind tunnel is seen the 51 foot 
long motor section. It will house two 95 ton 
20,000 HP motors and propellers. These sec- 
tions, fabricated by Consolidated Western 
Steel Division of U.S. Steel, will be installed 
in the present wind tunnel to produce speeds 
faster than sound for aeronautical research. 


od 


TRAFFIC SAFETY. Mitlions of traffic 


signs line the highways and streets of 
America, to direct and protect our 
growing hordes of motorists. Most of 
these signs are steel. The one illus- 
trated is embossed, but not yet 
painted, showing how the letters 
stand out clear and sharp and legible, 
even before paint is applied. Steel 
lends itself to this embossing process 
better than any other metal. Only 
steel can do so many jobs so well! 


ge heTUR LP» 
mi 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . : Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 

UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-2270 








News and Opinions on Active Stocks 









Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


American Machine & Metals C+ 
Stock, now at 28, is a speculative 
and cyclical issue, but prospects are 
not unfavorable despite declining mili- 
tary sales. (Paid $1.60 in 1953 ; $2.10 
in 1954.) Although 1954 sales were 
off 23 per cent from the 1953 level, 
chiefly due to a decrease in military 
production, estimates nevertheless 
place per share earnings at about 
$4.25, against $4.08 the prior year. 
But at year-end, the backlog totaled 
only $8.8 million, off 35 per cent. 
This contrasts with sales of $24 mil- 
lion, 40 per cent of which was mili- 
tary. However, company is planning 
on the basis of at least $20 million 
in new civilian business during 1955, 
plus considerable Government orders. 
Dividends will continue to be paid to 
the extent of about half of earnings 
and the present 25-cent quarterly 
rate, plus extras, is expected to be 
maintained through 1955. 


American Stores 3 

Now at 56, stock seems a prospect 
for a dividend increase. (Paid $2 plus 
5% stock in 1954; paid $2 in 1953.) 
Company has 51 new markets under 
contract and nearly twice that num- 
ber in the negotiation stage. A large 
part of the planned expansion, which 
involves over $20 million in real es- 
tate costs, will be in the growing 
Delaware Valley area. American 
Stores presently operates approxi- 
mately 1,130 retail food outlets, of 
which about two-thirds are of the 
supermarket type. Closing of smaller, 
marginal units and concentration on 
supermarkets should bring further 
sales growth. Sales for the eight 
months ending November of the cur- 
rent fiscal year were 6.5 per cent 
above the similar 1953-54 period. 
Earnings for the fiscal year to end 
March 31 are expected to be around 
the $5.46 per common share of the 
year-earlier period, when fewer com- 
mon shares were outstanding. 
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American Telephone Ab 

This premier investment issue 1s 
reasonably priced at 174, and yields 
5.2% on its long-established $9 annual 
dividend. Company reports 1954 cor- 
porate earnings (parent company 
only) equal to $10.41 per common 
share vs. $10.32 in 1953, based on the 
average number of shares outstand- 
ing. Subsidiary results are included 
only to the extent of dividends paid 
to the parent. A gain of 685,000 tele- 
phones in service during the last 
quarter of 1954. was the largest for 
any three-month period since 1948 
and brought the year’s increase to 
1,965,000 vs. 1,900,000 in 1953. Com- 
pany has called for redemption, 
March 1, 1955, at 103 and interest, 
its 234 .per cent convertible deben- 
tures, due 1961; holders should either 
sell or convert into common before 
that date to avoid loss of the 25-point 
premium over call price at which the 
bonds currently sell. 


Armour Cc 

Shares are speculative and unsuit- 
able for the average investor; recent 
price, 14. (No dividends since 1948.) 
Short hog supplies were primarily re- 
sponsible for the deficit of 35 cents per 
share for fiscal 1954, vs. a profit of 
$1.81 per share in the similar year ear- 
lier period. However, hog marketings 
increased in the closing quarter of the 
recent fiscal year and larger 1955 sup- 
plies are in prospect. Company’s 6 
per cent prior preferred stock was 
called for redemption on December 
21, last. Replacement of the preferred 
issue with 5 per cent income subordi- 
nated debentures is calculated to save 
the company as much as $1.5 million 
annually in taxes. An increasing pop- 
ulation and greater emphasis on more 
profitable non-food operations should 
aid sales and profit margins over the 
longer term, although the latter are 
largely dependent on meat price 
trends. 





no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 


ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Bendix Aviation C+ 

Shares are speculative, but have 
growth characteristics; recent price 
105. (Paid $4 plus 7% stock last 
year ; $3 in 1953.) Even though sales 
and other income in the fiscal year 
ended September 30 were five per 
cent lower than in the previous year, 
earnings rose to $11.23 a share from 
$8.20 in fiscal 1952-3, thanks to lapse 
of EPT and a gradual decline in 
heavy start-up costs for some new 
products. Automotive output de- 
creased 11 per cent and sales of mis- 
cellaneous industrial products were 
slightly lower during fiscal 1953-4. A 
lower rate of incoming defense orders 
and shorter “lead time” were re- 
flected in the reduction of the back- 
log to $497 million on September 30 
from $686 million a year earlier. Fol- 
lowing a 2-for-1 stock split (on which 
shareholders vote February 23), di- 
rectors intend to place the new stock 
on a $2 annual dividend basis. 


Beneficial Loan B-- 

Now at 54, shares of this leadiny 
small loan company are a busimess- 
man’s mvestment. (Pays $2.40 an- 
nually.) Although net income was up 
about 10 per cent for the first nine 
months of 1954, an increase in com- 
mon capitalization produced a small 
decline in per share results. Full year 
earnings are expected to be aroun: 
$3.90 per share, vs. $3.64 in 1953. 
Results have been aided by a larger 
volume of business and an easing in 
interest rates. Stockholders recently 
approved a 2%4-for-one split, and an 
increase in authorized preferred and 
common stock to provide for any fu- 
ture needs for additional stock. 


Bridgeport Brass . C+ 
Stock, now at 42, is a business- 
man’s risk with growth potential. 
(Paid $2 in 1953; $2.12% in 1954.) 
Company’s earnings for 1954 are es- 
Please turn to page 55 
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I n the starred area above, construction is well un- 
derway on the new five million dollar plant for the 
commercial production of the Nitroparaffins and 
their remarkable family of derivatives. The new 
plant, a major step in the company’s Nitroparaffin 
expansion program, is expected to go on stream 
August 1955. 


Located at Sterlington, Louisiana, the new plant is 
surrounded by CSC’s petrochemical facilities, which 
produce such useful and basic chemicals as meth- 
anol, ammonia, and nitric acid. In addition to the 
new Nitroparaffins plant, existing facilities at Peoria, 
Illinois, are being expanded. 


Petrochemicals 





neu) < stan (MK. tho olfaediiaal | MOUZOW 
NITROPARAFFINS 


Virtually laboratory curiosities a few years ago, the 
Nitroparaffins have been under study since 1935 
in a continuing program of experimental produc- 
tion and evaluation. The four Nitroparaffins and 
six derivatives, which have already proven useful 
in a wide range of applications, represent only a 
small fraction of the total number of derivatives 
under current investigation. The new chemicals 
represent a unique field of organic chemistry and 
hold unusual promise for virtually every industry. 


The experience of Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion in evaluating these versatile chemicals is avail- 
able on request to every manufacturer. 


Biochemicals 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








GROUP MOVEMENTS VARIED WIDELY DURING THE YEAR 


Despite record new highs by the various stock price indexes, individual groups 






established patterns of their own in 1954. Here's what happened, and why 


By Margaret K. Deviny 


— year was a good one for the 
stock market. The 420 stocks 
which comprise Standard & Poor’s 
industrial classification ended the year 
almost 47 per cent higher than in 
1953. The railroads showed a 49.1 
per cent increase, while the utilities 
were up 15.1 per cent. 

While it was good on the whole, 
there were tremendous variations 
among groups. Aircraft manufactur- 
ing led the list with a gain of 130.8 
per cent, followed by cement, air 
transport, office and business equip- 
ment and steel. The poorest showing 
was made by the brewers, the only 
group compiled by Standard & Poor’s 
to slide below 1953. Cigarettes, soft 
drinks and variety chains did better 
than in 1953—but not by much. 

Further emphasizing selectivity is 
the fact that while the market has 
been on an upside trend since 1949 
(exception: 1953) almost 20 per cent 
of the groups are still well below their 
1946 highs. These range from meat 
packing which at the 1954 year-end 
was still 10 per cent below its 1946 
high, to apparel down 33 per cent, 
and to carpets and rugs which were 
off 62 per cent. Yet the combined 
index of 480 stocks climbed 70 per 
cent in the period. 


Sharpest and Broadest 


Last year’s advance was one of the 
sharpest and broadest ever. One good 
reason why things were better in 
1954 was that 1953 was not a particu- 
larly good year. In the earlier year 
the rails fell 18.6 per cent from 1952, 
the industrials 6.2 per cent, combined 
stocks 5.7 per cent. Only utilities 
were up, and then just a measly 0.6 
per cent. The best performing group 
was machine tools, which showed a 
gain of but 17.3 per cent—the poorest 
performer was the rayon and acetate 
yarns which were down 42.1 per cent 
from the preceding year. 

Last year was an entirely different 
situation, the gains were big, the loss 
tiny. For most of the year current 
business conditions were good and 
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prospects looked better. There were 
changes everywhere. In pushing air- 
craft manufacturing to the top, in- 
vestors let it be known that Govern- 


ment contracts were no_ longer 
considered short term items to be 
sneezed at; they were in fact a solid 
base under company operations. The 











How Stock Groups Acted in 1954 
(1935-39 = 100) 
-—1954 Range—\, Dec. 28 Changes 
*Group High ow 1954 For Year 
Stocks, Combined ............ 268.3 192.5 268.3 +41.4% 
eee eee 301.4 208.3 301.4 +46.9 
DE: x cambeiakéswdddreen 228.6 156.6 228.6 +49,1 
RE. i¢atubiratwedde die 145.0 125.6 143.7 +15. 
BEST PERFORMERS Gains 
Aircraft Manufacturing ...... 550.8 238.6 550.8 130.8% 
FR rere rr. 433.0 211.9 409.5 95.4 
ae. , rrr 532.7 285.4 532.7 91.9 
Office & Business Equip....... 472.8 265.9 468.4 79.5 
| REE Anes 343.8 195.0 343.8 78.5 
Steel: Excl. U. S. Steel....... 345.5 198.5 345.5 78.2 
Roofing & Wallboard......... 297.2 173.1 294.9 72.1 
Tires & Rubber Goods........ 879.7 517.2 879.7 71.7 
Construction & Earthmovin 
ee : as 297.5 175.8 297.5 71.2 
Metal Fabricating ........... 314.6 184.2 314.6 69.3 
Mining & Smelting .......... 174.7 107.6 174.5 69.1 
Bldg. Materials Composite... . 283.8 170.4 283.8 68.6 
ERR eT Peat are 1,175.2 702.9 1,175.2 68.5 
IN aii vows snens canes 399.0 245.0 388.5 68.4 
Radio Broadcasters .......... 454.6 266.6 453.8 68.3 
I tag id ace ai 664.0 407.7 664.0 65.3 
Sr rrr 236.3 149.7 236.3 64.4 
Heating & Plumbing ......... 112.3 71.4 112.3 63.2 
Investment Cos.: Leverage... . 457.7 283.0 445.5 62.3 
Cigar Manufacturers ......... 161.9 111.6 161.9 62.2 
Machinery Composite ........ 264.9 170.8 264.9 59.2 
Paints & Varnish ............ 471.8 300.7 471.8 57.7 
Casualty Insurance ........... 446.6 285.4 443.7 57.5 
OS reer 413.2 265.7 411.0 56.6 
Machine Tools .............. 352.4 210.6 327.8 56.4 
SLOW MOVERS Gains 
OE pee bec kinee scene 168.7 138.6 166.7 23.9% 
Retail Stores Composite...... 246.3 201.3 245.0 23.1 
Piotr Dees co 6 os. whee cc's 293.5 231.5 282.0 23.0 
Metal Containers ............ 149.8 117.2 148.6 22:4 
Holding Cos.: Utilities........ 283.4 233.1 283.4 21.5 
PE kit ceckaswnvs 185.3 152.5 185.3 21.0 
ie ee re 149.6 118.3 149.2 21.0 
Apparel Chains .............. 140.6 120.0 140.6 20.7 
Food Composite ............. 207.4 168.9 204.0 20.7 
Bread & Cake Bakers......... 222.0 183.9 220.9 20.1 
Cm TROMOES 5 kno cc cscs ccs 144.9 115.8 140.3 18.4 
a ad ae ae ws cee 142.5 120.7 141.9 18.0 
CCT CR CTC ee 155.5 128.6 153.6 17.4 
Utilities—Operating Cos. ..... 167.7 144.5 167.6 17.3 
ID bk esi c es cddedews 371.5 304.2 366.3 17.2 
ee 405.9 $13.1 365.5 14.6 
Biscuit Bakers .............. 204.3 174.8 199.4 14.1 
a 277.2 241.5 269.9 13.4 
Telephone & Telegraph ...... 117.0 102.0 114.0 12.4 
eer rr rrr 197.5 166.4 197.5 11.4 
Autos: Excl. Gen. Motors.... 137.0 115.2 136.8 10.3 
5c-10c-$1 Chains ............. 130.3 114.0 127.8 10.3 
0 Aare 118.4 105.3 113.5 9.1 
Tobacco (Cigarette Mfrs.).... 83.1 69.9 83.1 6.3 
NINE 5 on ou Ge ee sees ee cs 258.5 aa13 237.0 —6.6 
*Group averages compiled by Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
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OLIN MATHIESON 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 









One of the nation’s major diversified 


processing and manufacturing companies 


Formed in August, 1954, by merger of Olin Industries, 


Inc., and Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 


Olin Mathieson brings together the skills, facilities 
and resources of two of the country’s long established 
but rapidly growing industrial organizations. The wide 
variety of Olin Mathieson products, manufactured 


in 45 plants in the United States and 16 abroad, 
serve industry, agriculture and the public 
throughout the free world. 














OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





New York, N.Y. - Baltimore, Md. + East Alton, Ill. 





THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER® 


















for industry 
CHEMICALS 


Industrial chemicals 
Petrochemicals 
Agricultural chemicals 


METAL PRODUCTS 


Brass and other non-ferrous alloys, 
fabricated parts and heat exchangers 


EXPLOSIVES 


Olin smokeless Ball Powder 
Industrial and military explosives 
Railroad torpedoes and fusees 
Compressed air coal-breaking equipment 


PACKAGING FILMS 


Olin Cellophane and 
Polyethylene film 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


Cigarette and other fine papers 
Cigarette filters 
Endless woven belts 
Flax fibers 






MISCELLANEOUS 


Frost southern pine and hardwood lumber 
Ramset powder-actuated tools and fasteners 
Western kiln guns and ammunition 

Olin industrial dry cell batteries 


for agriculture 


COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 
NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 
PESTICIDES 
SANITIZING AGENTS 
SPRINKLER IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 

















for the medical profession 
SQUIBB PHARMACEUTICALS 


Nutritionals 

Biologicals 

Glandular products 
Antibiotics 

Anaesthetics 
Pharmaceutical specialties 






















SQUIBB VETERINARY PRODUCTS 


Antibiotics 
Other veterinary preparations 










consumer products 
WINCHESTER sporting firearms, ammuni- 


tion and gun preparations 

WESTERN sporting ammunition, skeet and 
trapshooting equipment 

SQUIBB household drug products and 
toiletries 

LENTHERIC perfumes and toiletries 
SUPER PYRO and U.S.I. PERMANENT 


anti-freeze 

PURITAN automotive specialty products 
OLIN flashlights and dry cell batteries 
FROST outdoor furniture 
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industry reported wider profit mar- 
gins as a result of comparatively sta- 
ble operations. And as added busi- 
ness, the production of helicopters 
and guided missiles is expected to 
expand. 

As the saturation point for building 
construction seemed to step further 
and further into the future, cement 
stocks shot up. New pians for public 


highway construction pushed them 


higher. Bigger company profits came 
from the better sales plus the absence 


Change Due in 


of EPT. Air transport found itself in 
third place as general business activ- 
ity, the normal key to airline volume, 
stayed high. With more modern 
equipment in use, air coach service 
expanded and the airlines flew more 
and more revenues passenger miles. 
In the office equipment industry there 
were as always new products—and 
businessmen were in the mood to buy. 
With costs in all businesses higher 
the demand was for labor and time- 
saving devices. 


Financing Methods? 


After years of subnormal dependence on the equity 


markets, companies needing added capital now have 


an excellent chance to obtain it by selling stock 


Ithough the volume of corporate 

new-money financing last year 
failed to equal the exceptional per- 
formances registered in 1953 and 
1952, it was far above any other levels 
witnessed since 1929. Refunding ac- 
tivity was fairly brisk, and seemed 
even larger than it actually was by 
comparison with the all-time low for 
1953, when a temporary sharp rise in 
interest rates discouraged corpora- 
tions from trying to pare down their 
interest charges. 

This year, total corporate financing 
is expected to be about even with the 
1954 total, or perhaps slightly above 
it—depending on market conditions. 
Although there has been a moderate 
hardening of interest rates in recent 
weeks, credit authorities are not likely 
to allow this trend to go very far un- 
less use of credit for business pur- 
poses shows greater expansion than is 
now anticipated. Thus, refunding 
operations should at least remain on 
an even keel. 

Possible new money requirements 
are harder to judge. On the one 
hand, the huge volume of financing 
done during the postwar period has 
contributed to a record volume of cor- 
porate working capital, helped over 
the past year by liquidation of inven- 
tories and receivables. Capital expen- 
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ditures budgeted for the current year 
are about five per cent under those 
for 1954, and while inventories and 
receivables will have to be built up 
again in many cases, business is apt 
to be rather cautious about pushing 
this process to extremes even where 
ample funds are available. Heavy de- 
preciation charges will be an impor- 
tant source of cash, particularly for 
companies which have built defense 
facilities. 

However, capital outlays will still 
be very high even though below 1953 
and 1954 levels. Furthermore, all the 
corporate taxes based on 1954 in- 
comes must be paid during the first 
half of the current year, and in addi- 
tion it will be necessary during the 
second half to pay ten per cent of the 
estimated liability for 1955. Manage- 
ments are not likely to ignore the fact 
that the latter situation will get pro- 
gressively worse for the next five 
years, until by 1959 they will have to 
pay half the tax on each year’s earn- 
ings before that year ends. Finally, 
generalizations about total corporate 
working capital and outlays mask the 
undoubted fact that some individual 
companies could use added funds to 
advantage. 

Except in 1936 and 1946, common 
stock offerings have constituted a sub- 








At the other end of the list were 
the brewers, who have yet to recover 
from the long 1953. strike. Added 
troubles were higher costs, particu- 
larly for promotion, and terrific com- 
petition. The health-scare difficulties 
of the cigarette manufacturers have 
been well publicized. At present, 
fears in that direction seem to have 
receded somewhat. In the soft drink 
industry the higher cost of doing 
business and of raw materials made 
investors look elsewhere. 





Standard Oil (N. J.) 


normal share of total issues sold to 
provide new capital ever since 1930 
(they were a huge proportion in 1933, 
but the total itself was so small—an 
all-time low, in fact—that the per- 
formance is not significant). In 1936 
and 1946, high and rising stock prices 
encouraged equity offerings. 

Today prices are materially higher 
than in those two earlier years, pro- 
viding corporations with an oppor- 
tunity to do equity financing on un- 
usually attractive terms. It is true 
that, for common stocks as a whole, 
present yields are somewhat higher 
than those prevailing in 1936 and 
1946, but the difference is not large 
enough to be a controlling influence 
in the case of the large and eminently 
successful organizations which are 
spending money most aggressively 
and whose shares have shown the 
largest advances over the past year. 

Temporarily, market trends are not 
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OODLING 


about 1955 


Every year at this time we are asked: “What about future business 
conditions in New Jersey, the Crossroads of the East?” 

Smart advertising men along Madison Avenue have been heard to 
say under similar circumstances: 

“Let’s pick up a rock and see what crawls out.” Or: “Throw in 
a pebble and swish it around and see how the ripples go.” 


This is known—we understand—as “Noodling”, or, to put it more 
succinctly, as trying to guess what is going to happen in the future. 
We do not presume to be “Noodlers.”But we: can say this—the 


business climate which has prevailed in New Jersey during recent years 
augers well for 1955. 


During the year we expect growth in New Jersey which can be 
‘measured in increased population . . . in the advent of new factories 
and new branch plants and new shipping centers >-... in the installation 
of more research facilities for industry . . . in the development of greater 
industrial terminals .-... and in many other new activities throughout 
this great State. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Company will continue to play 
its part as a citizen of New Jersey, firmly convinced that this State is a 
good place to live, work and play. 


PUBLIC (i SERVICE 


«+eAT THE CROSEOADS OF THE EAST 


























Washington Newsletter 





Federal deficit of only $2.4 billion forecast for fiscal 


1955—Present credit situation likened to 1953—Report 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Republi- 
cans are less shrewd than the Demo- 
crats used to be in timing business 
optimism. If you’re in power, you'll 
of course be effusively bullish before 
Election day. It’s natural too that 
year-end forecasts should settle points 
of doubt in favor of the bulls; it’s 
good publicity and loses nothing. 
Budget forecasts, however, leaned to 
the bears under the Democrats, who 
always underestimated Treasury re- 
ceipts. That was the way to keep 
Congress from undertaxing or over- 
appropriating. 

In its budget analysis, the present 
Administration forecasts increased 
personal income in the 1956 fiscal 
year starting next July 1. Income 
taxes withheld will increase almost 
$1 billion ; so will other individual re- 
ceipts. Only because the law calls 
for lower rates will company pay- 
ments decline. Those excises whose 
rates stay the same will increase; the 
others will drop. There are big 
rises, for example, in collections 
againsts appliances, for which, evi- 
dently, the Administration forecasts 
rising sales. 

By doing it that way, the Admin- 
istration comes out with a deficit of 
only $2.4 billion. With a total 
budget of $62.4 billion, that’s prac- 
tically a balance and many Congress- 
men will see it that way as pressure 
grows to let scheduled tax reductions 
take place. Given the very same total 
out-go, it’s likely that the Democrats 
would have predicted a substantially 
larger deficit. 


In Congress, the budget will 
probably be treated pretty much as if 
it were under Republican control with 
one possible exception. There will 
be the usual moderate cuts in most 
items, which those presenting budgets 
probably allow for. But the Demo- 
crats may insist upon considerable 
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indicates sugar substitutes may not keep weight down 


expansion for Army ground troops 
and supporting ordnance. 


The credit and fiscal authorities 
face a situation closely resembling 
that of 1953. Demand for credit is 
going up and new bond issues stay 
longer on dealers’ shelves. Mortgage 
lending has been increasing and this 
spring will probably rise still faster. 
Government debt is still concentrated 
in short and middle term paper of the 
sort the Federal Reserve authorities 
must operate with. 

So far, the Federal Reserve has 
preserved the status quo. As money 
poured back into the banks after the 
new year started, the Reserve Banks 
let. their holdings of Government 
paper run off, without, however, cut- 
ting into the amount of outstanding 
free reserves. That’s about what 
everybody expected to happen when 
the rubric “active ease” was aban- 
doned in favor of just “ease.” 

Suppose that demand for credit 
keeps going up, suggesting inflation. 
Will the Reserve Banks tighten the 
market, which would already be tight- 
ening itself, or will they feed it with 
just enough additional credit to keep 
things going? ‘Will the Treasury try 
again to do some long term financing, 
offering the same reasons as two 
years ago? 


To flatly forecast hardening Re- 
serve policy, as some of the market 
letter writers have been doing, goes 
beyond anything that the people who 
work for the Board will do. Nor is it 
even certain that the Board will let 
the market harden itself through ris- 
ing demand. Very likely, members 
of the Board and of the Advisory 
Council pretty much feel that they’re 
on the spot. 


For several years, the sugar in- 
dustry had to face the growing pop- 





















ularity of non-fattening foods, candies 
and soda-pop. It’s best rejoinder has 
been to assert, at great expense, that 
sugar keeps one thin by dulling the 


appetite. Since there’s also a vogue 
for minerals and vitamins, this reply 
could hardly have been very convinc- 
ing to diet cultists. Now the sugar 
industry has a substantially better 
answer, 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has just published a large series 
of documents, full of long chemical 
words, which should gradually be 
translated into advertising copy. No 
convincing case has been made, say 
the scientists, that the sugar substi- 
tutes keep weight down. All this 
seems to mean is that a substitute 
will keep you just as fat as no sweet- 
ener at all; however, people who use 
chemical sweeteners seem to expect 
more. 

The FDA documents go beyond 
that. Some of the newer sweeteners 
may be dangerous. It isn’t that any- 
thing bad has been demonstrated ; it’s 
just that we don’t yet know for sure 
that there are not adverse cumulative 
effects. This gives the laboratories 
an opportunity to propose subven- 
tions by the sugar industry for re- 
search to find a few. 


An Agriculture Department study 
of how to deal with the dairy surplus 
speaks rather favorably of selling it 
cheaply or giving it away to the poor. 
The main difficulty is not expense, 
but working out appropriate routines. 
Bills to authorize a Stamp Plan may 
be introduced. Hopes of dumping the 
surplus abroad were just recently 
expressed by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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** GENERAL BEEF 


“a 


A vast army “‘marches” when we 
buy cattle... 


Truck drivers swing into action 
as the cattle start their journey to 
the stock yards. Stock handlers and 
railroad crews speed ‘‘General Beef” 
on his way. 


In the packing plant, scores of 
men with many different skills will 
dress the beef. New squads, platoons 
and regiments of workers move in— 
grade the carcasses, weigh them, 
divide them into wholesale cuts, 


commands 


load them into refrigerator cars or 
trucks—ship them an average of 
1,000 miles to market. 


Another corps of specialists re- 
distribute the meat, take orders for 
it, deliver it and collect the money. 
In the retail store, still others cut, 
display and sell the meat to the 
consumer. 


*“General Beef” commands still 
another army—the people who tan 
hides, who process fats and oils, 
pharmaceuticals, stock feeds—as 


an army 


well as an imposing array of chem- 
ical and industrial products made 
by Armour and Company. 


All industry can benefit from the 
chain of command that originates 
with “‘General Beef” at Armour and 
Company. 


For example, if you have a prob- 
lem involving either food or non- 
food products, perhaps our research 
and development facilities can help 
you. Do as others have done so 
successfully: Ask Armour. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices © Chicago 9, Illinois 


Beef, Lamb, Veal and Pork » Smoked Meats « Frosted Meats + Canned Foods * Sausage « Butter, Eggs, Cheese and Poultry « Lard and Shortenings « Adhesives * Ammonia * Chem- 
icals « Coated Abrasives » Curled Hair « Glycerine « industrial and Household Soaps « Pharmaceuticals « Veterinary Medicines » Leather * Wool « Fertilizer « Animal Feed Ingredients 





New-Business Brevities 





Automotive... 

A 14-inch television receiver, a 
telephone and a tape recorder (see 
photograph) are features of a luxury 
chauffeur-driven sedan presented by 
the Cadillac Motor Car Division at 
the 1955 General Motors Motorama 
in New York City last week among 
other “show cars,” models created 
with years-ahead styling innovations 
in order to test public reaction before 
they are put into actual production— 
the TV set was demonstrated to visi- 
tors at the show by a closed circuit 
telecast of Motorama events. .. . An- 
other experimental GM automobile to 
attract considerable attention was an 
Oldsmobile Delta four-passenger 
coupe with front seats that swivel for 
easy entry—featured also on_ this 
model are a brushed aluminum roof, 
dual fuel tanks in the rear fenders 





and a body of Fiberglas. .. . To meet 
demands of sports car enthusiasts, 
Chrysler Corporation last week pre- 
viewed the highest-powered car in the 
country, the Chrysler 300, with a 
300-horsepower modified Firepower 
V-8 engine, a simple exterior and a 
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“road-hugging” look—this model is 
scheduled to go into production with- 
in six weeks and will be available for 
delivery to purchasers some time in 
March. 


Business & Finance .. . 

Fundamentals of budget keeping 
for the family are outlined in a 36- 
page illustrated booklet, Money Man- 
agement, Your Budget, published by 
the Consumer Education Department 
of Household Finance Corporation— 
it’s available from Household for ten 
cents, to cover mailing and handling 
costs. . . . First National Bank of 
Arizona this month entered its Dia- 
mond Anniversary Year—a gather- 
ing of stockholders noted the occa- 
sion. . . . The fir plywood industry 
will celebrate its Golden Jubilee this 
year, reaching a peak in June with a 
record series of trade-and-consumer 
advertising campaigns—the industry 
expects to produce nearly 4.5 billion 
square feet of fir plywood in 1955 to 
meet the largest backlog in its history, 
which output would constitute a new 
record. .. . The world’s largest oven 
started baking a fortnight ago, but its 
product is sandpaper and not bread 
or cake—the oven stretches across 
most of the length of a new 976-foot 
coated abrasives plant recently com- 
pleted in St. Paul, Minn., by Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. ... . Celebration of National 
Thrift Week last week draws atten- 
tion to a monthly newspaper, High 
Times, which the savings banks of 
New York State recently began pub- 
lishing to encourage thrift among 
*teen-agers—distribution is by local 
savings banks through the high 
schools in their areas. 


Chemicals -«.’. 

A general purpose adhesive soon 
will be marketed in a spray-type con- 
tainer under the trade name Bonad— 
manufacturer is Walsh Adhesive 
Company. . . . Latest addition to the 
line of sprays offered by Krylon, Inc., 
is a product suitable for minimizing 
glare from shiny surfaces—easily re- 
movable with a soft rag, the spray 
was developed particularly for the use 
of television studios end commercial 
photographers. . . . A non-flammable, 
non-greasy lubricant called Graph 
Squirt, dispensed in a jet-stream that 
can penetrate inaccessible trouble 
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paper ( 


Makes Cop 


National has important news for business 
everywhere! The duplicate copies you see 
above were made without carbon paper! This 
is made possible by use of a special paper 
developed by the research laboratories of 
The National Cash Register Company. It is 
called ““NCR Paper” (No Carbon Required). 


NCR Paper puts an end to irksome handling 
of carbon paper — inserting, removing, 
storing. 


Saves Time, Avoids Smudges. Faster. 


Can’t smudge copies or fingers. 


Making multiple records is now as easy as 
picking up 3, 4, (or more) forms from a stack 
and inserting them in a typewriter or 


arbon equired ) 


business machine. And NCR Paper provides 
exactly the same advantages when making 
copies by hand (receipts, sales slips, guest 
checks, etc.). 


Better Copies. When forms are placed to- 
gether and written on — by typewriter, busi- 
ness machine, or by hand — clear, clean 
copies arc made without carbon paper. 


Ends Carbon Paper Disposal. With 
NCR Paper, troublesome removal and dis- 


posal of used carbon sheets are avoided. 


Try the new NCR Paper and be amazed at 
the new ease, simplicity, cleanliness and 
time-saving it brings to multiple copying. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dauton 9, @hio 
949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


bon! 


Contact your local business 
forms printer for NCR Paper 
— or your nearby Natzonal 
representative — or write to 
The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 





spots such as the inside of a rusted 
lock, is being marketed by the 
Gebauer Chemical Company—for the 
technically-minded, this product is 
made of a fine suspension of fluori- 
nated hydrocarbons in a*methyl ethy- 
lene base; it is recommended for both 
home and industrial usage in clearing 
clogged or frozen moving parts in any 
mechanism. . . . Filling a void be- 
tween its 4-pound and 20-pound dry 
chemical fire extinguishers, Ansul 
Chemical Company recently added a 
10-pound capacity model to its line— 
although intended primarily for busi- 
ness and industrial use, the extin- 
guisher, weighing 22 pounds in all, is 
suitable also for home use; and if 
style really means anything in fire 
extinguishers, this one’s Raymond 
Loewy-designed. 


House & Garden... 

A new era in kitchen appliance de- 
sign is. in the making, one phase of 
which is production of sectional 
ranges and ovens that can be fitted on 
top of conventional kitchen counters 
—in this vein, the Crosley and Ben- 


dix Home Appliances divisions of 
Avco Manufacturing Company are 
now introducing ten ovens of various 
types and three-.and four-burner elec- 
tric cooking units; designed for in- 
stallation over conventional steel cabi- 
nets, they are finished in classic white 
with tops of gold-flecked copper. . .’. 
Thor Corporation’s new Fiesta auto- 
matic clothes washer adds _ color 
glamour to this appliance—tops can 
be had finished in green, sand or tra- 
ditional white; trim is of copper. ... 
An underground lawn sprinkling sys- 
tem priced within the means of 
budget-conscious home owners has 
been developed by Noma Lites, Inc., 
and will be sold under the trade name 
Noma Spray—packaged in kit form, 
each kit providing the necessary spray 
heads and vinyl plastic hose to cover 
an area of 700 square feet, Noma 
Spray comes complete with instruc- 
tions for installation by the home 
owner himself: 


Plastics ... 
Ideal Toy Corporation has brought 
out a Dennis the Menace Bowling 





Game for youngsters ; it consists of a 
toy-sized ball and pins made of inflat- 
able Krene plastic—local toy and de- 
partment stores handle the item... . 
Non-warping plastic cabinet and fur- 
niture drawers introduced in 1954 in 
two sizes by Boonton Molding Com- 
pany will be offered to builders in a 
variety of other sizes this year— 
rounded inside edges make dusting 
easy for the housewife; molded-in 
runners and center guide flanges sim- 
plify their installation. . . . Digressing 
to the technical side of the news, the 
Bakelite Company, a division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tion, has compiled a new booklet on 
the properties and applications of 
Bakelite vinyl butyral resins—de- 
scribed in Technical Release No. 11, 
the resins are used in the making of 
safety glass and in metal conditioners, 
finishes and adhesives. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 















‘EDUCATION 


SOIL RECLAMATION 


USEFULNESS 


HAND IN HAND with its mutually beneficial 
commercial operations in Middle American 
agriculture and transportation, United Fruit 
Company has developed many other operations 
in the public interest . . . its fifteen hospitals 
with their network of dispensaries . : . its grade 
schools and the Pan-American School of Agri- 
culture, where young men from Spanish-speak- 
ing Republics learn the practical techniques of 
land-use . . . its land reclamation projects by 
which swamp and jungle areas are converted to 
productive use ... its far-flung radio-communi- 
cations system serving the Americas ... its ex- 
tensive tropical payrolls and policy of large 
scale local purchases in Central America. 

Such are some of the factors involved in the 
Company’s basic enterprise---the production of 
bananas and sugar for the markets of the world. 
All of them spell usefulness, which for more 
than fifty years has been the criterion of 


Unrrep Frorr Company 
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1954 





marked by expanding 


capacity 
as Glidden builds to meet demands 











for products 

















The 1954 Annual Report of The Glidden Company emphasizes a year of 
physical growth. New equipment and facilities for various divisions of the 


Company were established or started from coast to coast. This expansion pro- 
gram will involve a dollar expenditure greatly increased over previous years. 
it confirms the confidence of Glidden in the future and that the Company will 
be ready to meet the accelerated demand for its many diversified products. 


From the President’s letter: 


construction started on first $10,000,000 
unit of a new Titanium Dioxide plant in 
Baltimore. One hundred fifteen acres of 
land acquired ... with two more com- 
parable units planned. 


... Construction started on a 6,500,000 
bushel terminal grain-storage elevator 
in Chicago to cost more than $5,000,000 
... advantageously located for St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 


... new $600,000 Montreal paint plant 
dedicated. Industrial paint plant in Los 
Angeles area being planned. Mound 
City Paint and Color Company of St. 
Louis acquired, materially strengthening 
our distribution in the Mississippi and 
Texas markets. New Toronto paint Lab- 
oratory and Technical Service Center 
under construction. Plans announced 
for adding sixty company-controlled 
modern drive-in paint centers. 


... essential equipment added to increase 
our synthetic resin and polyester capac- 
ity at our Cleveland, Chicago and Toronto 
paint plants. 


... addition of new hydrogen plant and 
expanded coconut and spice production 
facilities for Durkee Famous Foods Divi- 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
Assets . Liabilities 
Current Assets - - « $ 66,472,821 Current Liabilities . ..... $ 15,247,147 
Other Assets . . . .. 1,703,788 Long-Term Debt ..... P 10,500,000 
Property, Plant and . . Capital Stock & Surplus ... 32,678,342 
Equipment. ... . 34,493,146 Eamed Surplus . . 2 2 2 0 ec 44,244,266 
Total Assets . . . . $102,669,755 Total Liabilities . . . . . - $102,669,755 





A copy of the Company's Annual Report will be sent on request. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY - 


sion at Elmhurst, me additional storage 
and production facilities at Louisville, 
Berkeley and Chicago Durkee vegetable 
oil refineries. 


. . . materially expanded capacity under 
way and further major expansion plan- 
ned for isolated protein, soya flour and 
lecithin products of Chemurgy Division. 


. . - development of zinc and copper 
property in California continued to 
progress. 


. . - Naval Stores Division showed a 
steady enlargement in scope of opera- 
tions . . . with considerably more pro- 
ductive capacity for rosin-based specialty 
products and terpene derivatives with 
further substantial expansion expected 
during the coming year. 


... foreign developments: Ishihara San- 
gyo Kaisha Ltd’s., licensed titanium di- 
oxide plant of Japan entered production; 
major paint producers in Australia, 
France, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Italy, Great Britain, Fin- 
land, Iceland and Cuba have been li- 
censed to manufacture Spred Satin and 
companion paint lines; arrangements 
were concluded for manufacture of our 


















































full potas line in Cuba, with a Glidden 


stock interest; negotiations in process 
for expanding these foreign arrange- 
ments in other Latin American markets. 


* * * * 
... research and development expendi- 
tures were the largest in Company his- 
tory. 
... Central Organic Research Laboratory 
was established in Chicago to engage in 
projects in the field of organic chemistry 
and nutrition for Chemurgy, Food and 
Paint Divisions. 
... joint research with Bohn Aluminum 
and Brass Corporation was continued 
On titanium metal. 


. . . Spred Glide-On, an exterior vinyl 
latex paint for stucco, brick, concrete 
and asbestos shingle siding houses, was 
introduced with exceptional acceptance. 


... aggressive marketing policy adopted 
for Glidden “RG” Soya Lecithin, a die- 
tary source of choline, inositol and phos- 
phorus. 

ALSO FROM THE LETTER 
Net profit after taxes and all charges was 
$7,093,043 compared to $7,109,272 in 
1953. This amounted to $3.09 per share 
on the 2,293,455 shares outstanding. In 
1953 earnings were $3.10 per share on 
2,290,794 shares. 
Earnings before income taxes amounted 
to $14,235,043. Regular dividends total- 
ing $2.00 per share were paid during 
1954. Net worth of the company 
increased in 1954 by $2,598,287 to 
$76,922,608. 








CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
STATEMENT 


OURS Gate ala sw. 48 $209,083,579 
Income Before Taxes on Income 14,235,043 
7,142,000 
7,093,043 


Taxes on Income—Estimated 
Consolidated Net Income 











Cleveland 14, Ohio 









Stock Split Tide 


s long as the general market 
A continues its advance, stock 
splits and the payment of large stock 
dividends will continue popular with 
corporations. Although neither a 
split nor a stock dividend in any way 
changes the shareholder’s equity in 


Basis of 1954 


Company Payment *Date 
Aldens, Inc. ......... 50% May 7 
Bell Aircraft ........ 2-for-1 Nov. 12 
Boeing Airplane ..... 2-for-1 May 21 
Buffalo Forge ....... 2-for-1 Feb. 2? 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt... 2-for-1 June21l 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool 2-for-1 Aug. 17 
Cons. Natural Gas... 2-for-1 Dec. 8 
Container Corp. ..... 25% May 27 
Cosden Petroleum ... 25% Aug. 24 
Dominion Bridge .... 5-for-1 Feb. 19 
Douglas Aircraft ..... 2-for-1 May 26 
Dragon Cement ..... 3-for-1 Sept. 24 
Dunhill Int’] ........ 3-for-1 Aug. 31 
ke, TT re 5-for-4 Aug. 24 
Fox (Peter) Brewing. + Dec. 21 
General Electric ..... 3-for-1 Junell 
General Telephone ... 50% May 15 
Gould Nat’l Bateries.. 2-for-1 June 30 
Great Northern Ry... 2-for-1 July 2 
Hooker Elkectrochem.. 3-for-1 Nov. 23 
Household Finance .. 2-for-1 Oct. 18 
Hussmann Refrig. ... 50% Oct. 8 


1954 Brought New 


his company, these actions are wel- 
comed by investors because the mar- 
ket tends to put a more liberal 
valuation—in relation to earnings 
and dividends—on lower priced is- 
sues than on stocks selling at higher 


levels. Increasing the number of 
Basis of 1954 
Company Payment *Date 
Illinois Central ...... 2-for-1 June 1 
Indianapolis Pwr. & L. 2-for-1 May 14 
Ingersoll-Rand ...... 3-for-1 Dec. 13 
Int'l Business Mach... 5-for-4 May 10 
Kidde (Walter) ..... 2-for-1 Aug. 4 
Kimberly-Clark ..... 2-for-1 Oct. 8 
Laclede-Christy ..... 25% Oct. 20 
Lily Tulip Cup....... 50% Feb. 18 
Lowenstein(M.)&Sons 2-for-1 Dec. 20 
Merritt-Chapman & S. 25% Jan. 11 
Minneapolis &St.L.Ry. 334% July 28 
National Dairy Prods. 2-for-1 Sept. 14 
Neptune Meter ...... 2-for-1 Dec. 20 
N. Y. Shipbuilding... 50% Feb. 18 
Northrop Aircraft ... 2-for-1 Dec. 15 
Outboard Marine & M. 3-for-1 July 6 
Patino Mines ........ t Mar. 12 
Pitts. Metallurgical ... 2-for-1 June 25 
Raymond Concrete P. 2-for-1 Apr. 16 
Rohr Aircraft ....... 50% Mar. 15 
Royal Dutch Petrol’m 20% Sept. 3 
Ruberoid Co. ........ 2-for-1 May 5: 


shares outstanding and thus bringing 
down the price per share also usually 
results in an increase in the number 
of a company’s shareholders because 
new investors are attracted by the 
lower price. 

Here are the issues—listed on 
either the New York Stock Exchange 
or the American Stock Exchange— 
that were split or which paid stock 
dividends of 20 per cent or more 
during 1954. 


Basis of 1954 


Company Payment *Date 
Scott Paper ......... 2-for-1 Sept.25 
Seaboard Oil ........ 3-for-1 July 2 
Serene rr 2-for-1 Apr. 26 
Sheraton Corp. ...... 2-for-1 Apr. 1 
Sperry Corp. ........ 2-for-1 Nov. 1 
Standard Oil (Ind.).. 2-for-1 Dec. 1 
Se TE i's swe nated « 5-for-4 Dec. 30 
Superior Port. Cement 2-for-1 Feb. 25 
Tampa Electric ...... 3-for-!1 Dec. 17 
Tennessee Corp. ..... 2-for-1 Nov. 15 
Thompson Products.. 2-for-1 Oct. 21 
Union Tank Car..... 2-for-1 June 1 
United Aircraft Corp.. 7 June 
United Carbon ....... 3-for-2. Dec. 27 
Vanadium Corp. ..... 2-for-1 Sept. 22 
Whirlpool Corp. ..... 2-for-1 Dec. 31 
Winn & Lovett...... 3-for-1 Aug. 3) 





*Payment or effective date. tOne share of Hio 
Oil & Development. £% share of Smelters De- 
velopment Co. 41/3 share of Chance Vought 
Aircraft. 





Big Board Arrivals Show Gains 


Ithough anyone buying the new 


common stock listings on the. 


New York Stock Exchange in 1953 
would have lost money by the year- 
end, 1954 was another story. Of the 
15 issues listed in 1953, 6 scored gains 
during the year and nine declined. 
Of 17 new listings last year, 14 went 
up and only three declined, two of 
these but fractionally. 


Best Performers 


Best performer among the new- 
comers was Marquette Cement, 
which added 2414 points to its open- 
ing price of 42 for a gain of 58 per 
cent. Its initial price was its low for 
the year, the take-off point for con- 
sistently higher levels. Royal Dutch 
Petroleum, a mid-summer import, 
was the big volume producer among 
the new issues, with over 1.5 million 
shares traded. It was also a leader 
on the up-side, rising 227s. An- 
other good gainer was Chance 
Vought Aircraft, up 10 points from 
22, and it was second only to Royal 
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Dutch in volume of trading among 
the new entrants. Latecomer Camp- 
bell Soup was a laggard, edging up 
only an eighth of a point from its 
opening price of 42 and declining 
23%4 from its high. Campbell, how- 
ever, experienced only 14 days of 
stock market trading before the year 
ended. 


In 1954 there were no new arrivals 
until April, but the Big Board al- 
ready has added three issues in 1955 
and has authorized Federal Paper- 
board for trading later on this month 
and Puget Sound Power & Light 
starting February 7. The three list- 
ings already being traded are Whirl- 
pool Corporation (which came over 
from the American Stock Exchange), 
Hoffman Electronics and Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper. 


Big Board Arrivals in 1954. 


Date 

Company Admitted 
Campbell Soup ............. Dec. 13 
Chance Vought Aircraft...... aMay 12 
Dobeckmun Company ....... June 10 
Drewrys Ltd., U.S.A......... Dec. 20 
Federal Pacific Electric...... Dec. 21 
General Contract ............ Sept. 1 
Harrisburg Steel ............ Sept. 27 
Marquette Cement .......... Apr. 29 
Oklahoma Natural Gas...... May 24 
Rhinelander Paper .......... Dec. 6 
gg |. RRP Pe Oct. 14 
Royal Dutch Petroleum...... July 20 
San Diego Gas & Electric.... Apr. 7 


Southwestern Public Service. Aug. 6 


Stauffer Chemical ........... Apr. 19 
Stromberg-Carlson .......... July 6 
pg er ere aDec. 6 





a—Trading hegun on when issued basis. 


Opening --Price Range Net 
Price High Low Last Change 
42 42% 38% 39% —2% 
22 383% . 22 32 +10 
29 344 214 34 + 5 
22 23% 20% 23%. +A% 
173% 19% 16% 17 = 
17% 193% 15% 18% | 
234 33% 2% 3% + 7% 
42 71% ~=— 42 66% 424% 
23% 2414 19 235% + % 
33% ~2=— 37 33 ee 
25 35 25 28% $+ 3% 
59% 723%, 55% j 72% 422% 
155% 19 14% 18% + 3% 
28% 29% 25 27% — % 
34 42% 30% 40 4+ 6 
388% 43% 35% 41% 4+ 2% 
34 41% 32% 40 4+ 6 
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Pure Oils new CREDIT CHECK system reduces 


costs, increases sales, pleases customers 


“TALENTED” MACHINES—Pure’s modern credit de- 
partment utilizes the latest I.B.M. machines and 
other equipment, capable of handling volume credit 
business with speed and efficiency at every stage 
from preparation of Credit Check books to fina 
sorting and billing. 


TRAINED STAFF—Competent personnel, trained 
in the intricate skills necessary to the operation 
of the department’s special 7 kee 
Credit Check procedures flowing smoothly at 
times. The increased efficiency assures prompt 
customer billing and service, better credit control. 


Last April, The Pure Oil Company 
streamlined its credit system by replac- 
ing the old-fashioned credit card with 
convenient booklets of I.B.M. cards 
called Credit Checks. The many advan- 
tages of Credit Checks have made them 
exceptionally popular with both cus- 
tomers and dealers. 

This simplified, more efficient system 
means increased sales, greater accuracy, 
lower costs. 

There’s good reason for the proved 
popularity of this new program. 

FOR THE COMPANY—The Credit 


Check I.B.M. system expedites han- 
dling of volume credit business. Its 


greater accuracy minimizes errors. And 
it means increased business... more 
steady customers... greater economy. 


FOR THE CUSTOMER—PURE Glove 
Compartment Credit Checks speed up 
customer purchases, are safe, conven- 
ient, and easy to use, and provide a 
permanent record of car expenses. 


FOR THE DEALER— Credit Checks save 
time in writing up credit business, giv- 
ing dealer more time for selling and 
offering improved service. His entire 
sales operation is simplified. 


This forward step in credit handling 
is another example of Pure Oil’sgrowth. 


The Pure Oil Company, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, lilinois 


with Pure 
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A Network of Banks 
in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming 







System of Banks 





Combined Statements of Condition, December 31, 1954 




















FIRST SECURITY CORPORATION 








RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks......................... $ 67,404,156.29 
U. S. Government Securities........................ 121,858,816.99 
Municipal and Other Securities................... 11,529,526.47 
Total Cash and Securities................. $200,792,499.75 
Loans and Discounts...................2..0-..-----0000-+- 129,200,887.90 
Loans Federally Insured and Guaranteed... 59,455,579.40 
Banking Houses, Furniture and Fixtures... _ 5,108,898.08 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.................... 510,000.00 
Te een ae ee 303,075.12 
Total Resources.......................20-- $395,370.940.25 
LIABILITIES 

Government and Public Fund Deposits..... $ 56,648,825.87 
IN TI sss nase iccsin cnn nse 197,389,982.82 
RE ascitic cine cerentnttnniaiee 108,589,918.68 
Te I iii ics $362,628,727.37 
Unearned Discount.................200...20.020--eeee 1,760,669.17 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Expenses, etc.. 3,667,004.94 

Reserve Under Authority 
U. S. Treasury Mim. 6209......................... 2,593,899.11 
I I ccsiticciintiniiieniis cece lpccatecier tase 216,773.25 
; 8,238,346.47 
ee een CT ee ee Oe 9,625,000.00 
I ia ithe tiisiiaiicnnaicninhiienidaccineneceinspenebains 7,625,000.00 
Undivided Profits and Reserves................... 5,443,811.02 
Deferred Credits to Income.......................... 1,810,055.39 
24,503,866.41 
Tounl Liniiiictes...................:.-.-..:....: $395,370,940.25 










(Included in Total Deposits are deposits of affiliates totaling $488,319.13) 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SeesT SEEBEITY RANKS 


Headquarters: Salt Lake City, Utah ms o 








Reviews & Prospects 





Concluded from page 11 


cause of their lower labor costs. Increased 
demand and higher prices should bring 
about earnings improvement for cotton 
goods and synthetic fabric producers. Wool 
volume may improve, but severe competi- 
tion from man-made fibers will be a re- 
strictive factor. The new fabric blends 
neh taken a substantial part of the apparel 
eld. 

Current dividend rates should be main- 
tained in most cases, and improved earn- 
ings may occasion liberalization in some 
instances, possibly through extras. 


UTILITIES °@ The past year was a 

period of steady expan- 
sion for the electric power and light indus- 
try despite a mild downturn in the general 
level of business activity. A 6.1 per cent 
increase in gross revenues combined with 
a 1.9 per cent drop in fuel costs resulted in 
a 12 per cent rise in net income, despite 
an 8.1 per cent tax boost and a 6.2 per cent 
higher wage bill. All indications point to 
a continuance of an upward earnings trend 
through 1955, with further improvement in 
operating margins to a large extent offset- 
ting dilution of common stock earnings 
through equity financing and larger fixed 
charges. A highly favorable factor is the 
continuing gains in average domestic con- 
sumption of electricity, a figure which now 
stands at 2,540 kwh, up 194 kwh in 1954. 
The industry will add 13 million kw of 
highly efficient generating capacity in 1955 
vs. 11.5 million last year. 

Prospects for the natural gas distribu- 
tors are also highly favorable, since the 
demand for this fuel still far exceeds the 
industry’s ability to deliver to the ultimate 
consumer. The transmission companies 
should again set new records during this 
year ; revenues increased 15 per cent dur- 
ing 1954. The rate problem remains a 
major drawback in so far as the gas pro- 
ducers’ earnings are concerned but the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s decision allowing 
interstate pipeline companies to evaluate 
their own gas production at “average field 
prices” for rate purposes is important. 

The trend of dividend payments by both 
the electric power companies and the gas 
distributors should continue to rise at a 
moderate rate in the months ahead. 


Shareholder Relations 





Continued from page 30 


shares. Half of the managements 
send a copy of the latest annual re- 
port with the letter, and half of these 
also enclosed the most recent quar- 
terly or semi-annual report. Other 
mailing pieces sent with welcome- 
letters include shareholder factbooks, 
employe house magazines, product 
catalogues, anniversary brochures, or 
return post-cards in order to request 
reports or various booklets. Amer- 











ican Tobacco sends a carton of Lucky 
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Strike cigarettes, and Lily-Tulip Cup 
provides a sample package of paper 
cups, to all new stockholders. 

While welcome-letters have con- 
tinued to gain favor, the use of letters 
of regret, when shareholders dispose 
of their stock, has gradually declined : 

7~Percentage of 1,000 Companies— 
Letters of: 195419531952 19511950 
Welcome ...... 55% 44% 41% 38% 37% 
Regret 5 7 10 14 

A number of managements have 
found that stockholders resented let- 
ters of regret and have discontinued 
the practice, but others explain that 
in a rising market for stock prices 
such letters are inappropriate because 
most investors are taking profits. 


Statistical Yearbooks 


Many railroads and public utilities 
have been supplying statistical sup- 
plements with their annual reports to 
security analysts and other profes- 
sionals for years, but it is compara- 
tively recently that companies outside 
these regulated industries compiled 
statistical yearbooks for those who 
wish more breakdowns, percentages 
and ratios than are found in the an- 
nual reports to shareholders and the 
public. The following provides a se- 
lection of well-handled background 
supplements : 


Statistical Yearbooks for Security 
Analysts in 1954 (Exclusive of 
Railroads) 


Title—Sponsor: Pages 


Statistical Review—Amer. Gas & Electric *§24 
For the Analyst—Amer, Insurance Group. . *4 
Review of Operations—B’klyn Union Gas. *t§72 
Information & Statistics—Cent’l] Vt. P. S. *§42 


Information—Cincinnati Gas & Electric... +834 
Financial Data—Columbia Gas System.... +860 
#Statistical Review—Commonwealth Edison *§20 
#Inside Story—Florida Power Corp....... *§16 
Facts & Figures—Florida Power & Light.. *§20 
Information Handbook—General Motors... *§36 
Financial Statistics—General Telephone... *§28 
Operating Statistics—Gulf Oil Corp....... *§20 


Statistical Supplement—Iowa-Ill. Gas & El. +832 
Statistical Record—Johns-Manville Corp... 
#Story of Lehn & Fink—Lehn & Fink 

POONER. 2 carsla sd da cork a ead we Bass |S eG s *6 
#Basic Data—Liquid Carbonic Corp..... *£64 
Financial & Oper. Data—Middle So. Util. *§24 
HStatistical Supplement—N.Y.S. El. & G. #£§36 
Financial Statistics—Northern Natural Gas *836 
Economic Development—No’west Bancorp. *72 
Financial Information—Panhandle East. 

ENDO PERE 54s CSE atne oe atin +828 
#Charts & Statements—Peoples Gas Lt. & 

CORB To ot laante ba So en alee es cs 2. %§24 
Financial & Statistical Review—Phila. Elec. *§24 
Financial & Statistical Data—Pure Oil Co. 
Financial & Operating Statistics—Soc.-Vac.  *24 

ackground & Development—Southern Co.. *£$36 
nformation—-Southwestern Pub. Serv..... *§40 
Financial & Statistical Data—Standard Oil 

California 4 30 
Statistical Data—Texas Gas Transmission. +88 
Statistical Report—Union Oil Co. of Cal... 32 
Historical Financial Data—Un. Gas Corp. *§36 

nancial Inforration—Wisconsin Pub. S, *§18 

*Two colors. ¢Three or four colors 
trated with photographs. i 
maps. #Short-side binding. 


Please furn to page 48 


tIllus- 
§Includes charts or 





PORTSMOUTH STATION 
at Portsmouth, Virginia 


more power 
at the ‘Top of the South” 


Another 100,000 kilowatts of electric power were added 
to the Vepco power system with the recent completion 
of the new addition to the PORTSMOUTH STATION at 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Another 100,000 Kw. unit will be added next Spring 
with the completion of the new addition to the PossuM 
PoINnT STATION near Quantico, Va. 

A third project—the ROANOKE RIVER HyDRO DEVEL- 
OPMENT, near Roanoke Rapids, N. C., now under 
construction—is expected to add still another 100,000 
Kw. to the system before the end of 1955. 


POWERED FOR THE FUTURE, TOO! Ali this 
adds up to a plentiful supply of economical and depend- 
able power for present and new industries in the Vepco 
service area at “THE TOP OF THE SOUTH” where 
the present-day capacity already is two and one-half 
times what it was only a few years ago. 

Inquiries addressed to our Area Development De- 
partment for plant site and other information will have 
prompt attention and, of course, will be held in strictest 
confidence. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
Richmond 9, Virginia 
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New Orleans Offers You OIL, GAS & PROGRESS 


1954 New Orleans has come into its own as hub of the 
great and growing Middle South oil industry. Oil and gas 
companies have chosen the city as headquarters for their 
operations. A blossoming New Orleans skyline evidences the 
impact of oil progress on the city’s growth. 


The oil and gas industry provides jobs and payrolls for 
approximately 25,000 people in the New Orleans area, and 
spends large sums for supplies and services. 


Whole galaxies of new businesses are springing up in the 
New Orleans area, fed by the expanding oil and gas indus- 
try—supplier-type industries, petrochemical operations, ship- 
yards, firms utilizing or marketing petroleum products. 


A year-round supply of low cost natural gas has helped 
many industries to reduce operating costs and improve their 
competitive position. 


Let us help you investigate the advantages New Orleans 
offers your type of business. Write: New Orleans Public 
Service, 317 Baronne St., New Orleans 9, La. 


Serving New Orleans with 


vies mean vbhie Ser VICE x: Low-Cost Electricity, Gas, Transit 








Reprints of Executives’ Speeches 
Before Security Analyst Lanch- 
eons During 1954 


City—Corporation (Officer) . Pages 


N. Y.—American Tobacco Co. (Treas.)... 342 
N. Y.—Argus Cameras, Inc. (Pres.)..... *$16 
N. Y.—Int’l Minerals & Chemical (Pres.) %§32 
N. Y.—Jamaica Water Supply (Pres.)....  %24 
Boston—Kennecott Copper Corp kal (Treas.) . i 
Cleve.—Nat’l Gypsum rman).... 
Boston—Oxford Paper Co. ‘Wise Pres.).. 

San Fr.—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co . (Pres.) t Y 





“Printed. tMultigraphed. tIlustrated with 
charts and/or maps. §Illustrated with Photos. 

Each year a number of manage- 
ments publish brochures for special 
purposes. The following, issued in 
1954, are worthy of mention: 


Sponsoring Corporation 


Title of Brochure: Pages 

American Investment of Illinois: 

ttManagement Directory.........+0006- $12 
American Tobacco Co.: 

te PIII 6 5.6 oo w tae o0< 4 Rae eae t4$150 
Chrysler Corporation: 

First 30 Years of ee rte ce *$36 
Dravo Corporation 

Through the Camere! ae eee ee *t56 
Eagle-Picher Company: 

An American Institution Stuce 1843.... *%16 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc.: 

Tht: POCRERIG AGE 665 is oo os oes ce de 240 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.: 

Pioneer and Pacemaker..........s++-++ *t68 
First Camden National Bank & Trust Co.: 

Py ee Serer errr rear *$§20 
General Motors Corporation: 

PE PEMA TORE 65 5 w'sen'e cos 05 eee +340 
Great Northern Paper Co.: 

A Greater Great Northern............. T3$56 
Kaiser Industries: 

Forty Years of Progress.........ceee0s 3864 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.: 
The Lily Tulip Story (25th Anniversary) *t§20 
O’Sullivan Rubber Corp.: 


THO LF A -SIIOD go ids > civ isit inns $16 
River Raisin Paper Co.: 

#Forty-Four Years of Progress........ *$20 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.: 

The Story of Texas Eastern............ +t$40 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.: 

Products & Processes......00cccecccee 1$32 
United Aircraft Corporation: 

Pictorial Report—Supersonic Age....... +832 
Woolworth (F. W.) Company: 

Woolworth’s First 75 Years........+0.. *3$68 





*Two colors. {Four colors. {Illustrated with 
photographs. §Includes charts and/or maps. 
#Short-side binding. 

The closing questions on the ques- 
tionnaires concern the retaining of 
outside counsel in financial public re- 
lations, which includes the handling 
of financial publicity, programs to 
maintain present shareholder confi- 
dence and campaigns to attract new 
investors. There has been a rapid 
growth in the number of companies 
employing financial public relations 
counsel firms, plus the general public 
relations firms and advertising agen- 
cies which provide specialized guid- 
ance and services in this new area: 


Outside Percentage of 1,000 Companies— 

Counsel in: 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 
Financial 

Publicity .... 12% 8% 7% 
Shareholder 

Relations .... 10 6 5 


10% 7% 


Total 
Accounts .. 22% 14% 12% 10% 7% 


Evidence of the broad expansion of 
financial public relations counseling 




















was provided in 1954 in the publica- 
tion by FrnanctaL Wor tp of its 


“National Directory of Financial 
Public Relations Counsel” listing 169 
counselling firms and advertising 
agencies and more than 400 partners, 
oficers and personnel. This compares 
with only 84 firms and 100 indi- 
viduals listed in the 1953 Directory. 

The Ninth Annual Review of the 
Shareholder Relations Policies of 
1,000 Industrial Corporations re- 
fects the progress of .enlightened 
managements in fulfilling their re- 
sponsibilities to their shareholders 
and the investing public. The outlook 
for further gains in financial public 
relations continues favorable. 
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Change Due 
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conducive to new equity offerings, but 
if the current decline is merely a nor- 
mal technical correction—as seems 
probable—it will be succeeded before 
too long by a resumption of the 
uptrend, and when this happens 
many corporate managements will be 
tempted to take advantage of the 
favorable conditions thus provided. 
Some need more funds for continuing 
expansion and modernization pro- 
grams; others which have largely 
completed their efforts along these 
lines for the present may decide to 
pay off part of the heavy debt they 
incurred during the years 1947-54, 
when common stocks were selling at 
too high a yield basis to make sale of 
additional shares attractive. 

It would not be prudent to gen- 
eralize solely or primarily on the basis 
of the precedent set by General 
Motors’ recent announcement of 
forthcoming equity financing, but if 
market conditions again become fa- 
vorable this company may yet be 
found to have established a trend. 
Some of the chemical and oil enter- 
prises appear to be logical candidates 
for similar action, and a number of 
electric utility operating companies 
could also join the parade. The latter 
gtoup faces a prospect of continued 
heavy capital outlays for many years 
to come, and some enterprises have 
already increased their debt rather 
substantially and would therefore be 
in better position for an addition to 
‘quity capital. 











MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. + 





1902 It all started near the turn of 
the century when Marquette Cement Man- 
ufacturing Company was organized with 
one small cement plant at Oglesby, IIl., 
Several years of expansion resulted in . . . 


ANNUAL 
capacity 1,752,000 barrels 


1930 After rebuilding and enlarging 

the original plant, Marquette started pay- 

ing dividends in 1910,and in 1923 acquired 

a second plant at Cape Girardeau, Mo... 
COMBINED 


caPacilY 5, 783,000 barrels 


1940 Then came the building of dis- 

tribution centers at Memphis and St. Louis, 

establishment of a barge line, and in 1940 

acquisition of a plant at Des Moines, Ia.... 
COMBINED 


capacilYy G7 B3,000 barrels 


1947 The producing plants of Hermi- 
tage Portland Cement Co. and Cumberland 
Portland Cement Co. were purchased, at 
Nashville and Cowan, Tenn. .. . 

COMBINED 


capacitY 8,545,000 barrels 


1951 Expanding southward and now 
I g 
going strong, the company built acomplete- 
ly new producing plant at Brandon, Miss.— 
first and only cement plant in that state . . . 
) P 
COMBINED 


capacity 10,145,000 barrels 


1954 Broadening its market for still 
greater sales volume stability. Marquette ac- 
quired and upped the capacity of two more 
plants at Superior, O.,and Rockmart,Ga.... 


COMBINED 
capacity 13,600,000 barrels 





MARQUETTE 
Cement 
















eight cement 
producing plants 

in Illinois, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Georgia, Missouri, 
Iowa and Mississippi. 


20N. WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6G, ILL.) 





==>) COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Thirty-Third 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid March 10, 1955 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 15, 1955 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Vice-President & Treasurer 








Glamour Box 
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around 100 companies which account 
for upwards of $30 million yearly in 
sales. The companies (such as Tra- 
cerlab, Beckman Instruments, and 
Consolidated Engineering) are not 
cheap :statistically, but use of radia- 
tion instruments seems certain to ex- 








For winter freezes ... or tropic breezes 


Head north for skiing . . . or south 
for sunning... either direction, 
you'll agree that rayon makes a won- 
derful traveling companion. 

Versatile Avisco rayon gives your 
travel and vacation clothes maxi- 
mum wear with minimum care. 
Alone or blended with other fibers 
it adds comfort and fine appear- 
ance, and a remarkable ability to 
wind up a day looking fresh. 

You'H find rayon fabrics con- 
structed to scoff at icy winds and yet 






AMERICA'S FIRST 


30 


PRODUCER OF 


give utmost freedom of action even 
for rough-and-tumble sport. 

Down south rayon is used to make 
tropical wear cool and colorful, 
casual or formal. 

And there’s another good quality 
of rayon, too. Rayon’s contributions 
to the family clothing budget have a 
way of letting vacationers “get away 
from it all” longer, and more often. 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


eae AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


MAN-MADE FIBERS 











pand as the field of atomic science 
broadens. 


Electronics: This industry, which 
was one-fifth its present size eight 
years ago, will continue to grow as 
wondrous new gadgets (color TV, 
vest-pocket radios, etc.) are unveiled, 
Military electronics equipment will 
become increasingly complex and ex- 
pensive, lifting sales in this category. 
Participants in the field range from 
giant Radio Corporation of America 
to hundreds of smaller producers of 
electronic equipment. 


Rare Metals: Shifts in emphasis 
will occur in the field of uncommon 
metals, with some rejected for lack of 
desirable properties, scarcity, or oth- 
er factors, and others coming to the 
fore as a result of research strides. 
Titanium, beryllium, and zirconium 
are among the more solidly-based un- 
usual metals which will grow along 
with supersonic aircraft and atomic 
reactors. 


Automation: The fully automatic 
factory may remain a surrealist dream 
for many years to come but mechani- 
zation of manufacturing and _ proc- 
essing operations is a “must”’ if stead- 
ily increasing labor demands are to 
be offset by lower production ex- 
penses. Beneficiaries of this trend 
include makers of all types of cost- 
cutting equipment, ranging from con- 
veyor systems to fork lift trucks. 


Subscription Television: View- 
ing of special programs on home tele- 
vision sets upon payment of a fee is 
fast becoming a reality in Australia 
and New Zealand but promotion in 
this country awaits approval of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which may not render a decision 
for some time. Companies with “pay 
as you see” systems include Zenith 
Radio and Paramount Pictures. 


Silicones: One of the fastest- 
growing groups of chemical com- 
pounds, silicones (in which the key 
material is silicon, derived from sand) 
combine the best qualities of sand, 
coal, and oil in a way not found in 
nature. Many major areas of use 
have already opened up and more will 
be developed as research by such 
leaders as General Electric and Dow- 
Corning continues. 
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| Wy GEM HEAD OFFICE 


BUILDING in PHOENIX 


& is our best evidence of 
FAITH in ARIZONA'S FUTURE! 
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Business Background 





For larger cars or smaller cars, the market may be good— 


But, so Curtice feels, there's no place for the bootlegger 





ENERAL MOTORS—At 

J General Motors’ “Motorama” in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Hartow C. 
CuRTICE said that one bootleg sale of 
a new model was enough to “muddy 
the waters” in at least the community 
where the sale was made. His re- 
marks indicated that General Motors, 
because of the active demand for its 
cars, finds bootlegging an annoyance, 


By Frank H. McConnell 





be counted on to dispose of any po- 
tential surplus without recourse to 
the “Joe sent me” pattern of unor- 
thodox trade; and that dealers, 
instead of thinking about unsold 
stocks, were pressing Curtice to get 
more 1955 models in their display 
rooms, quickly. “Not more than one 
per cent of General Motors 1954 
models are now in dealers’ hands,” 
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r DIVIDENDS PAID* 

: 1954... 1.85 

- 1953 ... 1.80 

0 1952... 1.95 

J 1951... 1.95 

d 1950 ... 1.85 

4 1949 ...1.80 <— 1949—2-for-1 stock split 

‘| Han Unbroken Record of 3 
1947 ... 2.40 

a 1946 ...2.88 <— 1946—2-for-1 stock split 

4 1945 ... 2.20 — 

_ a sal = . ca] 1944 ...2.20 <— 1944—tights voted 

| dividends paid = = 

ne 1942 ... 1.90 

a 1941... 2.15 

% 1940 ... 2.15 

“( 1939 ...2.05 <— 1939—5% stock 

‘te ABBOTT LABORATORIES) aes...170  —— sridend ond stats 
1937 ... 2.10 

i NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 1936 ...2.07 <— 1936—3-for-1 stock split 

a 1935 ...2.45 <— 1935—33%4% stock 

) LISTED | MANUFACTURING ke i is dividend 

id, 1929 Midwest Stock Exchange (formerly Chicago) PHARMACEUTICAL 1933 ... 2.00 

in 1937 New York Stock Exchange cena. 2:19 

nt 1949 San Francisco Stock Exchange CH EMISTS ain seein 

rill 3,739,819 Shares of Common Stock Outstanding SINCE 1888 see. ten i at 

ch No Bonded Indebtedness im wa 







not a threat to sales or earnings; the 
company’s recent offer to help deal- 
ers move stocks in case of over- 
stocking was made in the nature of 
reassurance—for other dealers can 


he said in forecasting a good year for 
the industry and his own company. 


BANK of ARIZONA 


HEAD OFFICE: PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Larger Cars—In answer to a 
question about the steadily increas- 




























































106,848 Shares of 4% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock Outstanding 
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DIRECTORS 


HERBERT D. IVEY 
Chairman of the Board 


Roy A. BRITT 
President 


CARL E. BAKER 

MILO W. BEKINS 

W. J. BOYLE 
WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
EUGENE P. CLARK 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
T. B. COSGROVE 

A. M. DUNN 

ERNEST E. DUQUE 
ROBERT E. HUNTER 
L. O. IVEY 

EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
KENNETH T. Norris 
RUDOLPH A. PETERSON 
SAMUEL K. RINDGE 


WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS | 


W. A. SIMPSON 
KENNETH B. WILSON 


Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street 


CONDENSED 


Matenedt of Conlin 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1954 


| RESOURCES 
| 


' Cash and Due from Banks . . . . 
' United States Government Securities , 
' State, County and Municipal Bonds 


Other Bonds ‘ 
Loans and Discounts 


' Federal Reserve Bank Stock | | | 
_ Stock in Commercial Fireproof Build- 


ing Co.—Head Office Buildin 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fix- 
ures, and Safe Deposit Vaults (In- 
cluding Branches ) ss sles 


' Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances . 

Earned Interest Receivable 

Other Resources . . , 


TOTAL 


| LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . $ 5,000,000.00 

SUMINS cs  . kk 10,000.000.00 

Undivided Profits . 5,367,262.82 

Reserves for Interest, Taxes and 
Expenses 


, Discount Collected—Uneamed ; 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Other Liabilities 


Deposits . . 
TOTAL 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. Hill Street 
36 conveniently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 


Our 65th Year 






$ 98,807,100.56 
184,010,046.03 
15,819,238.71 
50,001.00 
120,497,322.22 
450,000.00 
348,500.00 


3,978,202.81 
16,713.72 


816,410.37 
1,359,269.61 
145,921.52 





- $426,298,726.55 








$ 20,367,262.82 


2,325,412.96 
1,541,313.99 
816,410.37 
427,857.38 
400,820,469.03 





$426,298,726.55 














Citizens National 
TRUST & SAVINGS Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES 
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CL] RENEWAL 


(1 For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FrnanctaL WortLp; 


(b) 12 monthly issues of 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Condensed Reports on 1,970 Stocks) ; 


(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) One copy Annual $5 “Stock FacrocrRAPH” Manual. 
( For $11 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. 
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WERE has tacks 














ing size of cars, causing no little con- 
cern to garage and parking space 
operators in congested cities, Mr, 
Curtice said General Motors was 
building bigger cars in order to meet 
the desires of customers. “They seem 
to like them bigger,” said the man 
whose company sold £2 per cent of 
the market last year. 


American Motors—Not far away 
in the Hotel Roosevelt, another auto- 
mobile man, President GeorGE Rom- 
NEY of the American Motors Corpo- 
ration, was impressing his audience 
at the same hour Mr. Curtice was 
speaking on the favorable prospects 
of his company. Mr. Romney praised 
the bigger companies for their splen- 
did effort in selling the Americar 
market on the idea of a larger car be- 
cause it had created a place for a 
small car (i.e. the two lines of 
Hudson and Nash Ramblers). Ip 
another decade or so, he said, there 
will be a general nationwide need 
in this country for a second car; a 
small, efficient vehicle to run to shop- 
ping centers for, after all, it seems 
rather foolish to use 200 horses just 
to drive to the corner store for a loat 
of bread. 


Diversification—Apart from meet- 
ing the Big Boys head-on in the 
competition of selling automobiles, 
Speaker Romney presented some in- 
teresting statistics on parts and com- 
ponents that American Motors makes 
and sells to other car builders. And, 
then, as if to top off his reasons for 
confidence in the future, he added 
that, thanks to Kelvinator and other 
divisions, the company would still be 
a big and successful manufacturing 
enterprise even if it were not in the 
automobile field. 


Lost Stockholders—An_ unusual, 
but by no means unique, assignment 
has just been completed by the 
Tracers Company of America which. 
as its name indicates, makes a spe 
cialty of locating missing persons, 1? 
this case “lost stockholders.” By the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion (dissolved), Tracers had been 
given a list of stockholders, address 
unknown to the company, and within 
three years located 6,000 or 88 pe! 
cent of the 6,800 names turned ove! 








to them by W. G. Bourne, Jr., rep 
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Diversification brings 
Northern States Power Company 


21 straight years of 
revenue growth 
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Northern States Power Company’s revenues have climbed steadily for 21 
straight years. Underlying this growth is an unusually well-balanced diver- 
sification in the classes of customers we serve. Forty-two per cent of NSP’s 
electric revenues stem from residential and rural sales, while this proportion 
was 38% ten years ago. This, of course, is highly desirable revenue, the 
least sensitive to business fluctuations. The remainder of our electric 
revenue, as shown in the bar chart below, comes from a healthy balance 
of industrial, commercial and other sales. Thus, independent of any single 
industry or group of customers, NSP grows stronger year after year. Have 
your secretary write for our Annual Report. 


from Residential and Rural sales. . .41.9% 


23.5% 


Northern States Pi & F Power Company 


Serving a thriving area in Minnesota, Wisconsin and the Dakotas with electricity and gas 


Residential-Rural sales produce 42% of NSP’s electric revenue 














Looming Ever Larger 
on America’s Roads... 


More and more, the FLYING —A— 
stands out on American highways 
as a symbol of quality in petro- 
leum products. More and more 
drivers want FLYING —A— power 
in gasoline. And very proudly the 
FLYING —A-— appears on the blue 
and gold can of new Veedol 10-30 
—the sensational motor oil that 
assures highest octane perform- 
ance and greater gasoline mile- 
age! Symbolizing 76 years of 
progress by the Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company, the 


FLYING —A—will loom ever larger 


in the years ahead. 


TIDE WATER 
m= associaTeD 


OlL COMPANY 


New York 


San Francisco 


Houston 





Tulsa 
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Basic Principles 
Of Investment Success 


asic Principles of Investment 
Success, of which 20 chap- 
ters have appeared in FINAN- 
cIAL \VoRLD in recent months, 
is omitted this week. Chapter 
21, entitled ‘Essential Invest- 
ment Mathematics,” will be pub- 
lished next week. 


























resenting the utility. ‘Those located, 
or their heirs,” said Tracers’ MyLeEs 
A. BarsIiLy, “have received cash sur- 
render values under Commonwealth 
& Southern’s Plan of Liquidation 
ranging from a few dollars up to 


$11,000.” 





New Haven—Apparently the fires 
have not died out in the steaming con- 
test for control of the New York, 


54 


New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
The present target is of course 
Patrick B. McGINnIs, the incum- 
bent president, and the opposition 
presumably supports FREDERIC C. 
DuMAINE, Jr. In two days four 
directors resigned; they were not 
McGinnis men. Among them was 
Wititiam M. Hickey, president of 
The United Corporation, who issued 
a statement in which he said’ that 





directors, as such, had no voice in the 
railroad’s policies. “The McGinnis 
directors,” he said, “have raised no 
single question at meetings, the other 
directors have been shut off, some- 
times abusively, and requested to sub- 
mit comments in writing.” 


In Contrast — Literally hundreds 
of board meetings are characterized 
during the year by peace and sun- 
shine. Unusual in this respect, per- 
haps, is the smooth sailing that greets 
the Tuomas J. WaTSONS, father and 
son, when they meet to consider, 
among other things, the dividend rate 
of International Business Machines. 
In this instance, the return in divi- 
dends to stockholders plus the in- 
crease in the market value of the 
stock over the long run have made 
both the directors and the stockhold- 
ers happy. 


General Dynamics—So far as the 
public in general is concerned, JOHN 
Jay Hopxrns is distinguished as the 
man whose enterprise resulted in 
building the world’s first atomic sub- 
marine. In a business sense, his ac- 
claim is largely based on his skill in 
keeping on even keel a company that 
is importantly engaged in munitions 
work. General Dynamics and_ its 
predecessor, Electric Boat (now 4 
division) have not missed a dividend 
since 1936. Hopkins has achieved 
balance on two fronts. Production 
and sales are balanced between civil- 
ian and military work, and the latter 
is neatly balanced in relation to types 
of military work handled as, for i1- 
stance, atomic equipment, submarines, 
airplanes and other products, many 
of which are needed in times of waf 
or peace. 
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154 East 86th Street 
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Dividends Four Times a Year — Paid from Day of Deposit 


THE MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK 


385 Madison Avenue at 47th Street 


Bowery at Canal Street 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 










72 STOCKS WITH PRICE 
RISE OF 1000% OR MORE! 


Just look at this 12-year record: utility holding 
company with price rise of 123,900%, hotel oper- 
ator up 48,900%, textile finisher with rise of 
40,733%, dairy up 32,900%, coal company up 
15,233% and patent holding company up 10,900%! 
A dozen years ago, these companies were little 
known ‘‘penny stocks”. Today, a $100 invest- 
ment in each of these stocks in 1942 is worth 
a grand total of $272,024! 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES RE- 
VIEW frequently discusses such amazing stocks, 
aid presents similar convineing and _ factual 
evidence that the unlisted securities market has 
a profit potential unmatched by any other invest- 
ment market! 


The above information is typical of what you 

ket regularly in OCSR. If you send for your 
subscription now, you will also receive a free 
reprint of the article which discusses in detail 
the amazing penny stocks mentioned above. 


For just $4.50, you receive (A) One year’s 
subscription (12 issues) to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW;; the only 
Magazine exclusively devoted to the unlisted 
scurities market . . . the “last frontier’ for 
profitable investment exploration. This pocket- 
ze monthly contains facts and figures on hun- 
reds of companies; includes Monthly Review, 
Company Briefs, Earnings, Oil and Gas News, 
Utility Notes and Forecasts. (B) Privilege of 
‘sing OCSR’s famed Free Literature Service to 
tain top-notch broker reports on “special situa- 

Send $4.50 for Year’s Subscription to: 


Qver-The-Counter Securities Review 
Dept. J3, Jenkintown, Pa. 





























PS. For another $3.00, you can also obtain 
‘ copy of OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
WANDBOOK—a comprehensive guide to over 470 
ulisted corporations. Only popular-priced manu- 


Jin this field. 
JANUARY 26, 1955 





Exceed $290,000,000 
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Broadway at 8th Street 





News & Opinions 





Continued from page 32 


timated at slightly less than the $5.47 
per common share reported for the 
prior year but there were only 973,- 
220 shares outstanding in 1953 vs. 
1,210,832 last year. Based on current 
activity, shipments of brass mill. prod- 
ucts are expected to gain about 15 
per cent during 1955 and prospects 
for the fabricating division also are 
favorable. The aluminum products 
plant, acquired recently, is scheduled 
to reach the break-even point some 
time this year and will eventually 
reach a monthly volume of several 
million dollars. The new “copper- 
ware” utensils are still being turned 
out on a limited basis, pending con- 
struction of four plants. 


Collins & Aikman C+ 

A speculative issue characterized 
by wide swings in earnings and divi- 
dends; recent price 18. (Dividends 
omitted in 1954.) A net loss of $760,- 















Have You Considered 


ELECTRONICS 


as an Investment Medium? 


You can invest in a diversified group 
of electronics securities through 
the shares of 


TELEVISION - ELECTRONICS 
FUND, INC. 


Get the booklet-prospectus about the 
Company from your investment 
dealer or mail coupon to 


TELEVISION SHARES 
MANAGEMENT CORP. 


135 S. La Salle St. 115 Broadway 
Chicago 3, Ill. New York 6, N.Y. 


NAME.. 
ADDRESS. 



































391 was reported for the nine months 
ended November 27. However, oper- 
itions were returned to a profitable 
basis in the third quarter of this 
period with a net income of $292,000, 
and the company expects to continue 
m the black for at least the rest of 
the current fiscal year. A considerable 
pickup in the textile industry, partic- 
ilarly in the company’s automotive 
upholstery business, influenced the 
recent turn for the better. Although 


a deficit is still projected for the full 
1954-55 fiscal year, it should be 
smaller than the $2.17 a share loss 
of 1953-54. Early resumption of divi- 
dends, however, is unlikely. 


Lee Rubber & Tire B 

Stock, now at 69, is a business- 
man’s commitment. (Paid $4 last 
year; 75c so far this year.) Ona sales 
drop of about 15 per cent, earnings 
for the fiscal year ended October 31 





Power for Progress 


since 1945— 


388 new industries 


70,033 more jobs in the 
/-state area served by AGE 


NE a to this dramatic nine-year industrial 
growth has been the combined efforts of the com- 
panies of the American Gas and Electric System 
and 2,301 communities it serves—in Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia 


and Tennessee. 


AGE’s role in this growth has been to keep well 
ahead of the area’s ever-increasing demand for low- 
cost electric power and to assist new industries in the 
selection of plant locations suitable to their needs. 
In the last 2 years over a million kilowatts of new 
capacity have been added—an expansion unequaled 
by any other private power system in the country. 


This 7-state area offers tremendous possibilities for 


companies of the utmost variety and of all sizes. For 
information on plant sites and a map showing power 
lines and natural resources, write in confidence to 


L. L. Davis, Area Development Manager, 
American Gas and Electric Service Corporation, 
30 Church Street, New York 8, New York, 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5920 


American Gas and Electric Company 


Operating Affiliates 


APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC, 


OHIO POWER COMPANY 


WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 





slipped to $4.97 a share from $5,94 
a year earlier. Principal reasons for 
the decline were reduced tire pur- 
chases by the government and de. 
pressed prices for replacement tires 
during 1954. The industrial rubber 
products division was also adversely 
affected by severely competitive con- 
ditions. However, prices on tires, 
tubes and some mechanical goods 
have been raised since November, 
and a moderate gain in earnings 
seems in prospect for fiscal 1955. 


Manufacturers Trust * 

At 78, stock yields 4.1% from a 
well-protected $3.20 annual dividend. 
A decrease of about 5 per cent in loan 
income in 1954 was more than offset 
by larger investment income and 
other operating income, and net oper- 
ating earnings of $5.88 per share 
were moderately higher than the 
$5.81 of 1953. With a substantial in- 
crease in profits on the sale of assets 
and recoveries on loans and bills pre- 
viously charged off, indicated per 
share earnings increased to $6.84, 
compared with $6.28 in 1953. The 
opening of two new offices in the lat- 
ter part of 1954, one in midtown 
Manhattan and the other in Forest 
Hills, brings the total number to 112 
offices, the largest of any New York 
bank. 





*Bank issues not rated 


Marathon Corporation B 

Shares involve some risk, but are 
improving in quality; recent price 28. 
(Pays $1.20 annually.) A new food- 
package manufacturing plant at Mod- 
esto, California is nearing comple- 
tion. Other major projects planned 
for 1955 include installation of paper 
cup making facilities at the Oswego, 
N. Y. plant, construction of a food 
wrapper and label plant at Neenal, 
Wisc., and an additional paper ma- 
chine at Green Bay. Heavy conver- 
sion expenses at the Oswego plant, 
which have handicapped profit mar- 
gins in recent years, now appear to 
be largely out of the way. With in- 
terest charges lower and efficiency 
improved, earnings for the fiscal yea! 
ended October 31 may exceed $2.50 
a share, compared with $2.01 in 1953- 
54. Steadily expanding markets for 
paper packaging and other products 
favor the longer term growth outlook. 
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National Biscuit A 

A quality tssue (at 44) provides a 
47% eld from a $2 annual divi- 
dend. Sales reached a peak $376 mil- 
lion last year, compared with $359 
million in 1953. Earnings rose to 
$2.85 per common share against 
$2.61 on a smaller number of shares 
in 1953. Acquisition of Hill Brothers 
and Ranger Joe in early 1954 added 
$14 million to last year’s sales. Capi- 
tal expenditures amounted to $15 mil- 
lion in 1954 and are scheduled near 
$20 million for the current year. 
Company plans a new bakery in 
Philadelphia and new pretzel-pro- 
ducing facilities at its Chicago bak- 
ery; both facilities will be in produc- 
tion by late 1955. Modernization of 
the Denver baking plant has increased 
Nabisco’s ability to meet the demands 
of a rapidly growing population in 
the Rocky Mountain States. 


National Dairy Products 5+ 

An investment grade issue which 
yields 4.2% on the current $1.60 an- 
nual dividend ; recent price 38. Last 
year’s earnings are expected to be 
around $2.60 per common. share, 
which compares with $2.32 in 1953. 
This despite a 31-day strike at two 
Kraft Foods Chicago plants. Capital 
expenditures came to around $35 mil- 
lion in 1954, with about the same 
amount to be spent this year. For- 
eign operations, which were expected 
to record sales and earnings of $50 
million and $2.5 million respectively 
in 1954, are expanding so rapidly that 
additional overseas plants are needed. 
National’s longer term outlook con- 
tinues favorable, two reasons being 
population growth and introduction 
of new products. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis C-- 

Now at 49, shares are speculative. 
(Pays $3 annually.) Earnings for 
1954 are estimated around $5.50 per 
common share, down from $7.70 in 
the previous year. In 1955, the Nickel 
Plate will endeavor by aggressive 
selling, expansion of piggy-back ser- 
vice and other means to regain some 
of the traffic lost to trucks. Traffic 
volume should also benefit from a 
relatively high level of agricultural, 
steel and other industrial activity. 
Proposed refinancing of the 6 per cent 
preferred stock with a $36 million 35- 
year 4%4 per cent income debenture 
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issue should lift common stock earn- 
ings by about 60 cents per share. 


Pacific Gas & Electric A 

Stock, now at 45, represents a 
sound utility serving a dynamic 
growth area. (Now on a $2.20 an- 
nual dividend basis; yield, 4.9%.) 
Aided by a marked fourth quarter 
uptrend, 1954 revenues are estimated 
as substantially above the $364 mil- 





lion figure reported for 1953 and ne! 
income as close to $63 million vs 
$59.7 million. But per share result: 
may be only a few cents above thx 
$2.82 earned in the prier year, a: 
the result of an increase in commor 
share capitalization from 15.6 millior 
to 16.3 million. However, stockhold 
ers may gain larger benefits this year 
first because of the new gas rat 
schedule, in effect since December 1 





The VALUE LINE 











WHICH RAILROAD AND OIL 
STOCKS TO HOLD IN 1955 


| geo and Oil stocks have moved sharply higher in recent months, many 
of them to all-time highs. Both industries can look forward to larger profits 
under the slightly better business conditions we expect in 1955. Gains are likely 
to be larger for the international oil companies and for the railroads whose high 
fixed costs cause earnings to swing widely. Many dividend increases are expected 
by the Value Line analysts who specialize in these stocks. 


Some worthwhile opportunities for long-term appreciation are available in these 
basic industries. Yet, investors are warned to choose with care among these stocks 
because most of them are shown to be fully priced or overpriced in relation to the 


earnings and dividends in sight. 


The new edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports brings you a full page analysis 
of each of 56 leading Oil and Railroad stocks. It includes specifie estimates of 
1955 earnings, dividends, and normal prices for each stock; also fully disclosed 
potentialities for the 1958-60 period. The objective Ratings show which stocks are 
in a buying zone, which are in a selling zone. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 64-page issue covering 54 Oi! 
and Railroad stocks as a bonus at no extra charge under this Special Intro- 
ductory Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next 4 weeks new reports 
on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to sefer end more 
profitable investing in 1955. Your bonus issue analyzes 56 stocks, including: 


Amerada Petroleum Continental Oil 
Atchison Great Northern Ry. 
Baltimore & Ohio Gulf Oil 


Canadian Pacific Imperial Oil 
Chesapeake & Ohio New York Central 
Cities Service Northern Pacific 


Pennsylvania R.R. Standard @il (Ind.) 
Phillips Petroleum Standard Qil (N. J.) 
Shell Oil Texas Ce. 
Southern Pacific Tide Water Oii 
Southern Railway Union Pacific 


Standard Oil (Calif.) 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stecks and 14 


industries. 


It includes also a Special Situation Recommendatien, Supervised 


Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual sub- 


scription $120.) 


*New subscribers only 


Plus the 64-page Oil and Railroad issue at no extra cherge. 
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The Value Line Survey is now used by over 12,000 individaal 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-18 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 Bast 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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A! SULPHUR is where you find it... 


And finding and developing sulphur today is a 
much harder job than it was in years past. The de- 
posits are leaner and less accessible, the construc- 
tion and operating costs higher, the risks greater. 

Typical of this new era in sulphur mining are 
our new mines in the Louisiana coastal marshes 

. . a remote, desolate area approachable only by 
amphibian or boat. There, mining must be a semi- 
marine operation of floating drilling rigs, barge- 
mounted machinery, and fleets of craft of all kinds. 

Even in ideal locations, sulphur mining is a 
gamble. For after sulphur is discovered, an entire 


costly mining plant must be built and 
put into operation in order to determine 
whether the deposit can be mined com- 
mercially. 

But the risks involved in finding and 
developing sulphur 
must continue to be 
taken if in future 
years the flow of this 
all-important mineral 
to industry and agri- 
culture is to be main- 
tained. 





FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 





Stauffer 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 32)4¢ per share on the 
common stock payable March 1, 1955 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 15, 1955 


Christian deDampierre 
Treasurer 

















FLORIDA GULF 
FRONT ACREAGE 


Some 350 or more acres of land with over 
a mile of frontage on the Gulf of Mexico. 
3 Creeks which run into this property 
make development possibilities unlimited. 
This is the last low priced parcel of acre- 
age left in this area. 20% down will 
handle. 
Write Fred Howard 


Tarpon Springs, Florida 




















Uniteo States Lines 
Company 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors has authorized the 
payment of a dividend of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents ($.371/2) per share payable 
March 11, 1955, to holders of Common 
Stock of record February 25, 1955, who 
on that date hold regularly issued Com- 
mon Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


























which will add about 21 cents a share 
to earnings on an annual basis; sec- 
ondly, because electric sales have been 
running in recent weeks about 8 per 
cent over year-earlier levels; and 
lastly because of economies to be 
achieved by the recent mergers of two 
operating subsidiaries. 


Pennsylvania Salt A+ 

Currently selling at 48, stock is of 
ligh investment quality. (Dividends, 
paid in each year since 1864, totaled 
$1.85 in 1954.) The company is in 
the midst of a major program of up- 
grading products by using more of its 
basic output to make specialty chem- 
icals. A new phosphoric acid plant 
was completed in December at the 


recently-acquired I. P. Thomas diyi- 
sion at Paulsboro, N. J., and new 
facilities at the Delaware, Ohio chem- 
ical specialties plant began production 
this month. Fast-growing fluorine 
derivatives now account for 18 per 
cent of sales. Despite higher amor- 
tization charges, 1954 earnings were 
about $2.90 a share, including 38 
cents of capital gains, against $2.50 
in 1953. Near term prospects are 
favorable for a moderate sales rise, 
but continued heavy expenses for ex- 
pansion will minimize any gain in 
earnings. 


West Penn Electric B+ 

Now at 51, stock is a sound equity 
yielding 4.8% on its new annual divi- 
dend basis of $2.40. (Paid $2.30 in 
1954.) For the 12 months ended 
November 30, consolidated net in- 
come was equal to $3.71 per common 
share vs. $3.41 the prior period. Rev- 
enue gains from the commercial and 
residential categories were continuous 
throughout the year and, while total 
receipts from industrial consumers 
were down slightly, this business is 
now running ahead of year-earlier 
figures. Aided by a steady influx of 
new industries in the service area and 
a rather general expansion of existing 
plants, the 1955 outlook appears fa- 
vorable. On January 5 directors rec- 
ommended a 2-for-1 split of the com- 
mon stock, on which stockholders will 
vote February 16. 


$500 Billion! 





Continued from page 5 


be $489 billion. Adding $46 billion of 
Government product gives a total of 
$535 billion. 

This amount of production de- 
mands an equivalent total for con- 
sumption, Government outlays are 
placed at $97 billion, including $40 
billion for major national security 
purposes (against $52 billion im 
1953), $4 billion for schools ($17 
billion) and $6 billion for highways 
($3.2 billion). Business expenditures 
come to $81 billion (against $49.5 
billion), including $16 billion for resi- 
dential building ($11.9 billion) anda 
combined total of $60 billion, com- 
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pared with $38 billion in 1953, for 
producers’ durable equipment and all 
non-residential building construction. 

The largest item, of course, is for 
pending by individuais—$357 billion 
against $230 billion in 1953. The total 
would include $50 billion for durable 
goods, $185 billion for non-durables 
and $122 billion for services. The 
latter figure appears conservative, and 
fa 96-per cent-employment does not 
produce the other two in 1965 they 
should be attained shortly thereafter 
if only because of a high rate of fam- 
ily formation (with accompanying 
heavy purchases of goods, particularly 
durables) as the huge crop of 1946 
and 1947 babies reaches marriageable 
age. 


Food for Thought 


Naturally a study of this type, deal- 
ing with broad categories rather than 
specific industries, can give little hint 
of the changes which will accompany 
further growth. But there is food for 
thought in the varying rates of gain 
projected for services, non-durables 
and durables—5SO per cent, 56 per 
cent and 68 per cent, respectively— 
and in the fact that agricultural out- 
put is expected to rise by only six per 
cent over the next decade while pri- 
vate non-agricultural production in- 
creases by 50 per cent and population 
grows by 19 per cent. 

Holding the rise in farm output to 
this low level is contingent upon the 
anticipated cut in farm employment. 
The cut is likely to be smaller if we 
continue to subsidize marginal farm 
output ; in this case, not only would 
the non-farm population remain sad- 
(led indefinitely with heavy price 
support costs, but the nation’s total 
output would be held down since real 
product per man-hour is materially 
lower on the farm than in industry. 

Similarly, to achieve 96 per cent 
enployment and the gains in produc- 
tivity which are called for, we will 
have to make very large investments 
in expanded and improved facilities. 
This will require substantial amounts 
of capital, plus the incentive to em- 
ploy it productively. The projected 
1965 GNP account, which is termed 
“economic budget for maximum eco- 
lomic growth,” rests on two assump- 
tions which, if met, would permit the 
tequired investments to be made: in- 
treases in compensation of employes 
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No Secret Services!... 


_— THING we ever thought we’d be accused of was 
hiding any Merrill Lynch light under a bushel. 

Recently though, we’ve been embarrassed by a num- 
ber of customers who seemed surprised to find that we 
not only buy and sell “unlisted” securities, but that our 
facilities are particularly well suited to faster, more effi- 
cient completion of such transactions—and at attractive 
prices! 


Here at Merrill Lynch, an entire division devotes it- 
self to “unlisted” or “off-board” securities. Its primary 
responsibility, of course, is to find the best market it 
can for any security you may want to buy or sell. But 
it also does a big customer-service job in getting and 


giving out facts and figures about companies whose se- 
curities aren’t listed on any exchange. 

Many, of course, are nationally known... present no 
problems. Companies like Time, Inc., The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, -Weyerhaeuser Timber, and Dun & Brad- 
street are easy to keep track of. 

But there are literally thousands of other small, sec- 
tional, or closely-held corporations whose securities are 
not actively traded... that do offer excellent investment 
opportunities from time to time. 

Here, you'll find that our national network of 112 
offices in 106 cities from coast-to-coast can be of special 
help...can always be counted upon for a first hand 
appraisal of almost any company that interests you... 
can usually find an attractive market for any “unlisted” 
security. 

If you'd like the latest facts about such securities . 
want to buy or sell them at the best prices available— 
you might find it profitable to check us, first. Just call 
or write— 


Donavp T. Recan, Department SE-11 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-1212 
Offices in 106 Cities 


interested in buying stocks on a ‘’pay-as-you-go™ basis? 
Ask for our free booktiet on the Monthly investment Plan. 











proportionate to gains in productivity 
and cuts in Federal tax rates suffi- 
cient to reduce total 1965 Federal, 
state and local revenues by 15 to 20 
per cent below the yield present rates 
would provide at 1956 output levels. 
Whether these two conditions can 
be met is questionable. In recent 
years, pay rates have far outstripped 
productivity, and as rising levels of 


output add to tax revenues there will 
be a strong temptation to find new 
outlets for Government spending 
rather chan reduce tax rates. But if 
the assumptions made in the study 
hold, we can look forward to corpo- 
rate profits of $30 billion and divi- 
dends of $18 billion in 1965 compared 
with $17.6 billion and $9.7 billion last 
year. 
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Thde edverticement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities: 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 





Mew ISSUE 


January 19, 1955 












400,000 Shares 
The Toledo Edison Company 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $5 Per Share) 




















Price $14.25 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the severat 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only tn States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
end in which the Prospectus may legally be disiributed 


The First Boston Corporation Collin, Norton & Ce. 


Bip@h & Co. Inc. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 






































Thies advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy amy of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW s5UR 


January 19, 1955 







100,000 Shares 


The Toledo Edison Company 
4.25% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $100 Per Share) 


Price $100 per share 


plus accrued dividends from December 1, 1954 







Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
end in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Biyth & Ce., Inc. 


Collin, Norton & Co. 





Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 











To receive a dividend, stock must ty 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally | 


wee days before the recerd date. 


Company 


Agnew-Surpass Shoe.*Q10c 


Allied Laboratories. ...Q30c 
Allied: MES. ensccnean 50c 
Ashland Oil & Refining.15c 

i eee Q37%ec 

a rey Q$1.25 
Basic Refractories..... Q25c 
Beech Aircraft ......... 30c 


Birtman Electric ..... Q15c 
Brown Rubber ......... 25c 
Buckeye Steel Castings. .25¢ 

oe) errr Q$1.50 
Cherry-Burrell ........ 15c 


Chesapeake Corp. ( Va.) .50c 
Chicago & Eastern IIl.. .25¢ 
Colgate-Palmolive ....62¥%c 


Do $3.50 of....... Q87%c 
Columbia Pictures 
fT QO$l a 


Columbian Carbon ....Q50c 
Col. & South Ohio EI. 


ee POPC Q$1.06 

Do 4.65% pf....... Q$1.16 
Cons. Chem. Indust. 

ee, Mis nt hex cmaaws Q37%c 

ee Ih, oxnwelea E62%4c 
Consolidated Edison ..Q60c 
Cons. Laundries ...... Q25c 
Continental Trans. 

BSAA aie ctcisnctatrore se Q17%e 
Cons. Royalty Oil..... Sl6c 
Cont. Copper & Steel 

PM eckkkens oan QO31%c - 


Cunningham Drug. .Q37%e 


Dodge Manufacturing. “_ : 


Empire Millwork ....... 
Hered Care... sissccek 4c 
Firestone Tire & RubberQ$1 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Fitzsimmon Stores Cl. B.30c 

Le es eee 30c 
Gair (Robert) Co.. ‘eeu 
General Package ...Q37%c 
Georgia-Pac. Plywood. o aee 
Giant Portland Cem.....20c 
Gt. Lakes Dredge & 


BOO caiie downeaented Q25c 
—_— Ry, ERP EE 050c 
Wee pers re ree E25c 
Hanna | (M. A.) CL A.. = 
Hires (Chas. E.)..... Oi5e 
Hooker Electrochemical .20c 
Do $4.25 pf...... Q$1.06%4 
Hubinger Co. ........ Ql15c 
Idaho Power -....:..<05 55¢ 
De OU Bh ii cnc cic ih O$i 
Int’l Business Mach.....Q$1 
Jefferson Lake 
Rr eres Q40c 
Kawneer Co.........+ 040c 


Keystone Steel & Wire. .50c 
Kings County Lighting. Q20c 
Kroger Co. 


eee eeeeeseee 


Pp 6% gb... .02%s O31 50 

200 FI ME cen iias Q$1.75 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ....75c 
Liquid Carbonic ...... Q35c 

Do 3%% pf....... Q87%c 
Massey-Harris- 

Ferguson ......... *O15c 
Mead Corp. .....«<«s08 Q50c 

Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.06%4 

Do 4.30% pf...... Q533%4c 
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3-10 2-14 
1-29 1-24 
1-29 1-24 
3-14 3-4 
3-14 3-4 
3-1 2-15 
2-24 2-2 
3-29 3-2 
3-10 2-2 
2-21 1-2 
21 1-5 
3-10 2-17 
3-10 2-21 
3-25 3-ll 
3-5 2-ll 
3-1 2-15 
3-1. 1-2 
4-1 3 
5-1 41! 
3-10 2-2 
31 25 
3-1 20 
3-15 2-It 
3-1 21 
1 2! 
3-1 21 




















































































) B DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
H 
be Pay- im 
lly Company able Record 
Mid-Cont. Petroleum....$1 3-12 2-15 
in Mee Midwest Piping......... 50c 2-15 1-31 
f Mission Dry Corp....... 5c 1-31 1-17 
une a wer te ¢ : 
3) HB Mullins Mfg. ......... c 64 -1 
. N. oe Brake...... QO40c 3-1 2-7 
- Ohio Edison 
-2] 456% 6: casi docs: Q$1.14 3-1 2-15 
-2] Mp Ohio Leather ........ Q25¢ 1-31 1-20. 
-21 He Panhandle Eastern 
¥ Pipe Line ........ Q62%c 3-15 2-25 
-25 Do 4% ph........000- Sl 41 3-15 
15 HB Park Chemical ...... Q7%c 2-15 1-28 
\-25MPlomb Tool ........... Me 2-15 2) 
-25 Mm Puget Sound Power & 
MSM Light «150 witewenchds 43c 2-15 1-28 
1-2] Mp Rayonier Inc. ........ 60c 2-15 1-28 
e Reynolds (R. J.) bbe 4 : ey 
r o Cl. Bepemise Nye - -15 
2. 4 HB Scotten, on TE 35c 3-15 1-28 
2- 1 MServomechanisms Inc. ..10c 2-15 2-1 
2- § Mi Smith-Douglass ...... Q30c 2-20 1-28 
3-15 Bi Southwest Pub. Serv...033c 3-1 2-15 
Stanley Warner ........ 2c 2-245 24 
2-1 MBStein (A.) & Co...... Q30c 2-15 1-31 
2-15 MSun Oil ............. Q25c 3-10 2-15 
1-15 — ee 25c 2-15 2-1 
1-15 Thompson Re) tts: ig, 2-15 2. 1 
1-2) AM ROOM ccvivcses Se 3-15 2-25 
1-2) qq United Corps, Ltd. 
2-1] LA scspepesaecs *O38c 2-15 1-24 
9.{t Oe Ch Bisceasecas *QO10c 2-28 1-31 
Be C Biviissseid *E25c 2-28 1-31 
1-19 Mp United Electric Coal..Q25c¢ 3-10 2-24 
4.4 Me. S. Lines.......... 37%c 3-11 = 2-25 
og Bens Bad pf..Q0$1.50 2-15 2-1 
2.9 nins 
3. 4 PWC. .iistanienkeatall Q3Se 2-1 = 1.2] 
2. | Do 54% pf.....Q$1.371%4 2-1 1-21 
1-2) Do 5%4% pf.....Q$1.31% 2-1 1-21 
“te Soy MEE. ccraidcwnes Q20c 3-1 2-10 
3 Jalk 
LEM Doce ace Game ot XH 
2-18 West Point Mfg. ....... 20c 2-15 2-1 
4 ey: Auto Stores....15¢ 2-15 1-25 
ee — -e =~ sida Q343g 2-15 1-25 
3-40 5% pf... - 
i Do 50d ‘ph. "08196 21 Lae 
i Noolworth (F. W.)..050c 3-1 2-10 
1-24 D ce tees eae E50c 3- 5 2-10 
1-24 . 
3. 4 Accumulations 
te Chicago, Indianapolis & 
-. 3 Louisville Ry. Cl. A..$1.25 2-7 1-24 
ri Holly Stores 5% pf...31%c 2-1 1-20 
Bs tA i 2 is i 
{Zsbeveny: tas seeped dion a2, 's,imeotent 
1-15 valet ne E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. S— 
2-17 ; 
2-21 
i BOND REDEMPTIONS 
4 Redemption 
a Amount Date 
4-15 woling Giinehaeia’ aR “Gai . $139,000 Feb. 1 
+7 Hinty—tne" mortage x 106,000 Mar. 1 
° - Siren (Rinotem of) —external 
2.1! "gece 1,261,000 Apr. 15 
tm jatectaring Co.—deben- 
21 MPR Hotel Corp:—iet ‘mortgage «NP 
+ tigan Consolidated “Gas tsi = Fe Bee 
a ortgage 3%s, 1976............ 262,000 Feb. 1 
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$200-a-Month Income 
From COMMON STOCKS 


A New Sound Investment Program 
For Income and Appreciation 


OW to build an income of $200 a month through a 

diversified investment in sound, dividend-paying com- 
mon stocks, is outlined in a special Report just issued by 
UNITED Service. Stocks for this portfolio have been selected 
with an eye to long-term earnings prospects and a liberal 
income to keep pace with the rising cost of living. 


10 STOCKS YIELDING UP TO 7% 


This 10-Stock Portfolio includes sound issues, diversified 
over 10 basic industries, and yielding from 5% to 7%. 
These stocks have impressive dividend records and appear in 
an excellent position to pay liberal dividends for many years 
to come. In addition to the average income of $200 a month, 
these issues can be expected to increase in value. 

























Send only $1 for your copy of this Special Report. In 
addition you will receive without extra charge the next four 
issues of the weekly UNITED Business and Investment Report. 





r——— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1———-~ 
| BY AIRMAIL $1.25] 


Cee eeeesce eee esrsersesesrseeresresreeeseseeseseseeSeSSSSeseeeeens 


eee ee oe eC eee eens seeeeeesseseeseeseeeseeeseesesseeeeeeSSESSSeeeese 





ee rk inane tit RG ke ee 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 










































































































KOSMOS is the trade name for 
carbon blacks manufactured and dis- 
tributed throughout the world by 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY. 
Designations such as KOSMOS 20, 
KOSMOS 60, etc., would undoubted- 
ly be a source of mystery to the 
average person. Yet rubber manu- 
facturers have come to know that 
KOSMOS means the best in carbon 
blacks for the better-wearing tire 
of today. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 


New York - Akron ~ Chicago - Boston - Memphis 








R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


Mokers of 
Camel, Cavalier and Winston 
cigarettes 


Prince Albert smoking tobacco 
Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 60c per 
share has been declared on the 
Common and New Class B Com- 
mon stocks of the Company, pay- 
able March 5, 1955 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1955. 


W. J. CONRAD, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Secretary 
January 13, 1955 






































FOR PEACE AND PROSPERITY 
INVEST IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 





























CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1954 1953 


12 Months to December 31 





Gen. Public Service...... $0.14 $0.14 
U. S. & Foreign Secs..... 3.74 2:12 
U. S. & Int'l Securities... 0.23 0.15 


6 Months to December 31 
Delta Air Lanes «00.00%. 5 0.72 D0.34 
Lehman Corp. 0.56 0.55 


12 Months to November 30 


a ee ee 


American Gas & Elec..... 2.48 2.50 
Amer. & Foreign Power.. 2.40 2.36 
Appalachian Elec. Power. p36.68  p36.45 
Central Electric & Gas... 1.14 1.06 
Cent. Ohio Light & Pwr.. 3.57 2.84 
Craddock-Terry Shoe .... 2.87 2.67 
Kl Paso Elec. (Texas)... 2.48 2.12 
ae Beer Gas. o50566 455% 2.30 1.63 
Hieois Power .........+.. 2.77 2.80 


Indiana & Michigan [lec.. p41.65 p48.29 


ee ee | ee 0.89 0.93 
Eee p40.63 =p 45.83 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 1.64 0.85 
a 1.82 1.20 
South Jersey Gas........ 155 1.30 
Tampa Electric ......... 1.33 1.22 


11 Months to November 30 


Detroit & Mackinac Ry... 10.50 13.18 
Honolulu Rapid Transit... 1.14 0.60 
Kansas City Southern.... 4.27 4.97 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. D1.00 1.92 
Missouri Pacific ........ 7.98 8.05 

9 Months to November 30 
General Instrument ...... D0.19 1.41 
Midwest Piping ......... 1.51 229 

6 AMfonths to November 30 
Dow “Chemical. ...046.<<% 0.71 0.71 


3 Months to November 30 


Dayton Malleable Iron... D0.56 1.42 
Fedders-Quigan ......... D0.30 0.08 
NeGord Gor. 2.2.0.0 0.48 0.48 
Staley Warelr iiss. sss 0.50 0.22 
Superior Oil-ot Gal.:...... 2.43 9.30 
12 Months to October 31 

Buell Die & Machine..... 0.47 0.45 
Ditty Bit: ccs scenes 0.37 0.33 
Canadian Breweries ..... *3.10 *3.06 
ae a re S35 3.15 
Dresser Industries ....... 5.53 3.80 
Emerson Radio & Phono.. 0.97 1.54 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. 2.14 1.80 
i eee 1.76 pk | 
General Plywood ........ 0.20 0.07 
GD sca acwe tans 3.09 3.10 
Greif Bros. Cooperage “B” 3.31 3.23 
Harding Carpets ........ *0.84 *2.37 
Julian & Kokenge........ 1.24 1.83 
Lee Rubber & Tire....... 4.98 6.01 
MacGregor Sport Prods.. 2.66 2.69 
Mad-State Shoe ......... 3.89 1.40 
Mid-West Rubber ....... 1.46 2.10 
Strathmore Paper ....... 4.87 3.72 
Tobe Packing ......40 1.03 0.92 
Wilson-Jones ........... 0.16 70.64 
12 Months to September 30 

de re 0.72 0.23 
American Motors ....... D1.95 ee 
3endix Aviation ........ 11.23 8.20 
Burlington Mills ........ 1.04 1.35 
Copeland Refrigeration .. 1.45 1.10 
Eastern Industries ....... 0.81 0.72 
| re 0.58 0.95 
Ontario Steet ins csccews *2.97 *4.04 
Prestote Corp. ...600000 0.03 0.64 
Walt Disney Productions. 1.12 0.78 
White Eagle Oil......... 0.13 0.75 





*Canadian currency. +14 months to October 31. 
p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 


SAVE BY MAIL 






--.on our Prepaid Savings 
Certificates. One of Chi- 
cago’s Oldest and Largest 
Savings Associations. Un- 
der State Government Sup- 
ervision. Save by Mail! 
Send check or write for 
free Financial Booklet. 
Address Savings Dept. 300. 





$25 Wllion Stroug! 
CITY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


1656 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 








COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors of Central 
and South West Corporation at its 
meeting held on January 19, 1955, 
declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of thirty-three cents (33c) 
per share on the Corporation’s 
Common Stock. This dividend is 
payable February 28, 1955, to 
stockholders of record January 31, 
1955. 
Lrroy J. SCHEUERMAN, 
Secretary 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH WEST 
CORPORATION 


Wilmington, Delaware 











A SELF SUPPORTING 
SMALL FLORIDA ESTATE 


Every so often a property of real quality, 
high potential and right price comes along. 
At $42,000 this is one. In every particular 
this is an all year home; but even just for 
winter use it makes sense. The 5-year-old, 
13-acre orange grove brought to the profit 
stage by present owner, will soon produce an 
income in excess of the upkeep for the entire 
property—and the value will steadily increase. 
Delightfully situated above the shore of a 
lovely lake this 3-year-old house is modern, 
high quality throughout and immaculate. 
There are 3 bedrooms, tiled baths, garage, 
workshop, hobby room, breezeway and a 

ft. loggia overlooking the lake. A broad 
sweeping lawn, both front and back provides 
the setting accented by tastefully placed 
shrubs, palms and flowering plants. The 
white sand beach affords safe bathing in pure 
clear water. We sincerely recommend this 
home to a retired or semi-retired family who 
values the niceties of a fine home, the leisurely 
life and the friendliness of a select com- 
munity. For pictures and details please write: 


WILLSON, NICHOLS & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 747 
Ocala, Florida 
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~ HOW TO RETIRE SOONER 


by earning a small income 


Government figures prove you need much less money if 
you retire to the country, and now a new book shows 
over and over again how to make the money you do 
need, whether you retire with or without a lot of money 
in the bank. 

Fred Tyler’ss HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE 
COUNTRY is “virtually a blue print for the retired man 
or woman wanting to make their own way,” says the 
Chicago Daily News: 

With this book, you learn: 

—how to make the most income from tourist cabins and 
a trailer camp (including where to locate for the most 
business at highest rentals) ; 

—what to do to earn $3000 a year from a week end road- 
stand (even if you never raise a green thing) ; 

—how 500 chickens will bring you a fine living on your 
own bit of land; : 

—the best way known to learn which business to start; 

—the only sure way to get a good buy in a business put 
up for sale; . 

—how a $2500 investment in a part-time business will 
bring you all the income a retired family may need in 
the country; 

—the dozens and dozens of other dignified, easy to start 
part-time enterprises that pay well in the country (from 
renting out equipment for week end farming to dozens 
of other profitable ideas). 


Read this 75,000 word book now. Check off the ways 
you'd like to earn a small income in the country. See how 
easily they make retirement possible for you—now. 
Despite its big size, HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN 
THE COUNTRY costs only $1. Money back, of course, 
if not satisfied. For your copy, use coupon below. 




























WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communi. 
ties in the U. S. and its island territories only those places where 
living costs are less, where the surroundings are pleasant, and 
where nature and the community get together to guarantee a good 
time from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or the like. The 
book never overlooks the fact that some people must get part time 
or seasonal work to pad out their income. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from 
New England south to Florida, west to California and north to 
the Pacific Northwest. In includes both Hawaii and the American 
Virgin Islands. Some people spend hundreds of dollars trying to 
get information like this by travelling around the country. Fre- 
quently they fail—there is just too much of America to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. 
Yet the big 1955 edition costs only $1. 


HOW to EARN an INCOME WHILE RETIRED 


a new book by Norman Ford 


In this new handbook of easy and profitable retirement ideas, 
youll find many that will really excite you and give you the 
income you need for early retirement. 

Perhaps you'll like the plans built around operating a boat 
ot raising dwarf trees or renting out sports equipment. Or you'll 
be interested in how retired men and women operate a small 
citrus grove, a concession at a resort, or a dude ranch. Or you 
might like the many plans for making a reasonable income— 
and having a good time doing so—while collecting plants, setting 
up a sales agency, operating a vending machine route, an antique 
shop, a mail order business, etc. 

The best part of this book is that all the plans consider your 
own special circumstances: whether you want a job or a small 
part-time business of your own, whether you want to earn an in- 
come from a hobby, if you have a social security income, etc. 
There are literally dozens of workable plans now used by retired 
men and women who found them the one best way they could 
ford to retire—and enjoy it. Price $1. 
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Few people know all their rights under the new Social Security law 
and how much they are entitled to receive. One big section of How 
to Earn an Income While Retired details how you can guarantee 
receiving the maximum possible income under Social Security. 
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Where Will You Go In Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just 
where to go for whatever you seek in Florida. And if 
there’s any man who can give you the facts you want 
its Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe 
Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he 
isn’t traveling! ) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first 
of all, road by road, mile by mile, everything you'll find 
in Florida, whether you’re on vacation, or looking over 
job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 


Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants 
where you can stop for the best accommodations and 
meals at the price you want to pay. For that longer 
vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find 
a real “paradise’”—just the spot which has everything 
vou want. 


Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


® 
If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks 
with hundreds of personnel managers, business men, real 
estate operators, state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint 
the towns you want to know about if you’re going to 
Florida for a home, a job with a future, or a business of 
your own. If you’ve ever wanted to run a tourist court 
or own an orange grove, he tells you today’s inside story 
of these popular investments. 


lf You Want to Retire on a Small Income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire now 
on the money you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. 
(If you need a part-time or seasonal job to help out your 
income, he tells you where to pick up ‘extra income.) 
Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in 
Florida is pleasantest on a small income, he can help you 
to take life easy now. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether 
you want to retire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, or 
start a business, Norman Ford’s Florida gives you the 
facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this 
big book with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 
words sells for only $2—only a fraction of the money 
you'd spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 


For your copy use coupon below. 


_ FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


SSCS SSSR RETR R ECR R RR TREE RTT RTE EERR 


Mail to 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 97 Second Ave 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $........ (cash, check, or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund 
my money if I am not satisfied. 

1] HOW TO EARN AN INCOME WHILE RETIRED. $1. 

™ WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME. $1. 

[] Fred Tyler’s HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE 
COUNTRY. $1. 

[1 NORMAN FORD’S FLORIDA—where to retire, vaca- 


tion, get a job, open a business, buy a home. $2. 
SPECIAL OFFER: All four books above for $4. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL SUPERVISORY 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


‘1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and Fesources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tel you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 

(7) Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 


'8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


© 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
vill point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


© 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION. 








: FINANCIALWORLD- : 
i RESEARCH BUREAU} 
‘ 86 Triaity Place, New York 6, N.Y. © 
: Please explain (without obligation to : 
: me) how Continuous Supervision will % 
s aid me. : 
: My Objective: : 
‘ Income [3 Capital Enhancement 1] # 
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{ADDRESS 
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: -1955 1 
Trade Indicators Jan. 1 Jan. 8 Jan. 15 J a 
peteic Outeek ERIE) oo cc cccsccccecscceens 9,425 9,833 9,928 9.014 
WFreuhe Cor Disc ndvccns tinsdocecdstes 529,452 602,203 600,000 619,87) 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 81.2 83.2 82.4 74.3 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49=100)........ 122.0 124.9 123.8 110.3 
1954 7 1955 1954 
Dec. 29 Jan. 5 Jan. 12 Jan, 13 
{Commercial Loans ....... Federal Reserve $22,486 $22,334 $22,237 $22,846 
Total Brokers’ Loans..... Bank Members 3,801 3,642 3,501 2,769 
{Demand Deposits ....... 94 Cities 58,445 57,857. 57,981 56,04) 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,915 1,873 1,802 1415 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. -{Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones r 1955 ~ ——— 1954-55 —_- 
Averages: Jan. 12 Jan. 13 Jan. 14 Jan. 17 Jan. 18 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 399.78 398.34 396.54 ~ 388.20 390.98 408.89 2798) 
20 Railroads ... 144.26 142.95 142.02 137.84 139.06 146.54 94.84 
15 Utilities 62.04 62.69 63.00: 62.06 62.09 63.00 52.22 
65 Stocks ...... 144.88 148.22 147.71 144.39 145.33 151.31 106.03 
; 1955 
Details of Stock Trading: Jan. 12 Jan. 13 Jan. 14 Jan. 17 Jan. 18 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 3,400 3,350 2,630 3,360 3,020 
Issues Traded .......... Be eh Sea Meant 1,269 1,237 1,248 1,277 1271 
Number of Advances................ 435 373 396 167 64) 
Number of Declines.................. 589 630 572 949 37. 
Number Unchanged ................. 245 234 280 161 25) 
New Highs 1954-55... .....5....000000. 82 66 59 31 Is 
Mow Lowe WOG-Se 66. ds ces iees. 3 2 2 5 / 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average......... 101.01 101.90 100.89 100.75 100.6 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $4990 $5,080 $4230 $5,060 %,371 
1954 1955 —__, r— 1954-55 — 
*Price-Earnings Ratios: Dec.15 Dee.22 Dec.29 Jan.5 Jan. 12 High Low 
50 Industrials ...... 12.70 13.00 13.17 13.08 13.09 13.17 9.36 
20 Railroads ........ 10.19 10.70 10.89 10.54 10.74 10.89 5.20 
yo 15.53 15.55 15.64 15.68 15.78 15.78 13.78 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 4.43% 4.32% 427% 4.30% 430% 5.83% 4.26% 
20 Railroads ....... 5.23 4.97 4.87 5.06 4.96 6.88 4.90 
2 Utilities ..i.26..: 4.68 4.67 4.65 4.64 4.61 5.23 461 
ea 4.49 4.40 4.35 4.37 4.37 5.78 4,35 
*Average Bond Yields: 
IIE 656 csv Sees 2.875 2.886 2.891 2.879 2.882 3.058 2.80: 
| Bee eee ae 3.145 3.152 3.160 3.151 3.153 3.376 3.124 
Ne ee ee 3.488 3.493 3.483 3.479 3.473 3.674 3.471 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended January 18, 195 


Electric & Musical Industries........... 
Sunray Oil 
New York Central Railroad.............. 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton ................. 
pg |. ere re Pee 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Montgomery Ward 
Dili Se: oi Soins his SS PER 
Alleghany Corporation 


Oo © 8 6s 6 62 0 6.68 6:6 0 0.0 60 0 68, 6.6 0.68 
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Shares 
Traded 


339,000 
273,100 
200.300 
177,200 
167,500 
163,100 
162,500 
125,900 
125,700 
125,200 


Closing ——, 
Jan. 11 Jan. 18 
4 4% 
2434 26%4 
35% 33% 
12% 13% 
14% 14% 
25% 25% 
24% 23% 
84, 8034 
43% 5% 
8% 8 
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Harnessing the horsepower 
of the ages... 


Nature made it millions of years ago. America uses 
it today. Natural gas! Hotter, cleaner, more efficient . . . 
the world’s finest fuel for homes and industry. 


The use of natural gas has doubled in ten years. 


— : . Plentiful, low cost, easily controlled, natural gas today 
Tennessee Gas, America’s longest pipeline, plays a larger role in more and more industries. Pic- 


, ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ tured above—its use i ing jet i ts. 
plays a major part in meeting the rapidly increasing cs satiate aac alas nt an et 


| 





demand. Free from storms and traffic delays, this | ot Co 
2200-mile underground steel highway transports 
a billion and a half cubic feet of gas a day! 


























Brings a whole new world of heat, energy and power 
to people and industries that never knew it before. 











TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION waiuaecaeniaaaaaine’® 
HOUSTON, TEXAS t 





AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 








The Seas Beneath Us 


In the far, far geologic past, a great inland 
sea once stretched from Newfoundland to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Sinclair geologist in this 
picture is examining evidence of that fact— 
a familiar type of marine fossil. It is one of 
thousands of pieces of evidence that must be 
studied before the decision to drill or not to 
drill can be made. 


Sinclair now has 11 million acres of hunting 
lands for oil—expanded from 5 million acres 
in 1949. This vast acreage checkerboards the 
same area from Canada to the Gulf that, ages 
and ages ago, lay submerged under water. 


Of this land, about 350,000 acres now produce 
oil for Sinclair. It is the job of Sinclair scientists 
to find still more productive acres to meet the 


demands of the Company's ever-expanding 
markets. 


SINCLAIR | 


A Great Name in Ol 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 





